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Five manters of the M¢Crory family work Consett, a steel town fifteen miles from Newcastle, 
































a thousand feet up in the windy moors. Here you see two of them, Fohn (left) and Tony going on shift. 


Two thousand families 
make this a family business 


By Trevor Philpott, Sunday Times reporter. Pictures by David Moore. 


® 7NONSETT,”’ the blast-furnaceman said 

over a pint in the Wheatsheaf, “‘is the 
“plate-ends.’ Further on there’s nothing. 
Only the moors.” 

The stranger from the softer South is 
bound to be asking himself at first, ““What 
makes people live here, fifteen steep miles 
from Newcastle, a thousand feet up on this 
windy hillside? What makes them stay? 
And if they leave, why do they nearly 
always come back ?”’ 

For that is what happens. Once a Consett 
man, they say, always a Consett man. 

The town has grown up with steel. In 
1840, when the sheep were still grazing over 
these hills, over the finest coking coal for 
hundreds of miles, Consett was a village of 
195 souls. Now it has over seven thousand 
workers, and a production target of a 
million tons for 1958: steel plates four 
inches.thick for atomic reactor shells, steel 
for the walls of supersonic wind tunnels, 
steel for railway wagons, boilers, bedplates, 
storage tanks; steel, above all, for the busy 
shipyards of the North-East coast. 

Consett and its Iron Company have 
grown and prospered together. Grand- 
father, father, son and grandson, feel they 
have places there; so do uncles and cousins, 
daughters and daughters-in-law. It is a 
family business. And over two thousand 
families are in it. 

The McCrory family is one of them. 


Tony, a sixteen-year-old boy labourer, 
stood on one of the steel plates and tried to 
remember how many relatives he had in the 
steelworks. ““Do you mean all of them? Well 
there’s Dad, up the Blast. And my brothers, 
Hughie on the Bessemer, Herbert in the 
fitting shop, John driving a crane, not 
counting Jimmy who’s called up now, but 
will soon be back in the New Mill. Then 


I’ve got cousins and brothers-in-law, uncles - 


— well, there were sixteen in my family you 
know, not counting Dad and Mam.” 


“PD BE LOST” 
John Moss, shift manager in the melting 
shop, stood beside one of his open-hearth 
furnaces and said with quiet pride, “Ay. 





Moss is shift manager in the melting shop. Both 
is father and his grandfather worked for Consett. 


and 
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It’s a good job I’ve got and everybody here 
knows I worked hard enough to get it: pro- 
gressively labourer, fourth hand, third hand, 
second hand ... all the way through. 
Nobody’s envious, everybody. knows me. 
I’d be lost if I had to leave Consett. Dad 
was a first-hand melter here. Old George 

. Moss, my grandfather, used to work on the 
furnaces when they fed ’em with hand 
charges, twenty-five tons at a time pushed 
in through the front door. Now we’ve got 
150-ton furnaces and electrically-controlled 
casting cars and we get 20,000 tons a week.” 


NOBODY LONELY 

In the plate mill, Kenneth Hambleton 
was acting as assistant foreman. “‘My father 
worked the shears in this mill. And my 
grandfather worked here too. I’ve got six 
brothers and two sisters in the works, aad 
Lord knows how many uncles and cousins.” 

**There’s not a lonely person in Consett,” 
said Hedley White, the shift foreman. “I’ve 
been lonely in the middle of London, but 
never here. In a big works like this, grow- 
ing so fast, there’s a job for every kind of 
chap. Some go away for experience and a 
few have itchy feet for a while, but they all 
seem to settle here eventually. On this shift 
I’ve got chaps who’ve been brought here by 
the local girls. The girls don’t like going 
away either.” 

In the choirs, the sports teams, the 
dramatic groups, the young folks’ and old 
folks’ clubs that thrive in this isolated town, 
the people can play, as they work, amongst 
friends with whom the ties are generations 
strong. “‘And before you go,” Hedley White 
went on, “take a look at some of the country 
around here . . . within a few minutes’ walk 
of the works. We’ve got some jolly good 
cricketers and golfers amongst our lads - 
you'll see why.” 

The cricket ground, levelled out of the 
hillside and, still higher, the golf course, 
hung like two fantastic verandahs looking 
over one of the loveliest valleys in Britain. 
Beyond it, the hills are heaped faintly on 
the horizon all the way to the border. 

Hidden on the other flank of the same hill 
are the tangled silhouettes of a steelworks, 
growing still, which provides this exposed 
working town with a security and warmth 
which many a spa and showplace will 
never have. 

This personal report was invited by the British 
Iron & Steel Federation, which believes that 


everyone in Britain should know the facts about 
steel and the men who make it. 








; “I’ve been 
but ae here in Cansett.’, 


Hedley Whi ift foreman, 
tn the middle'of Londons 
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Portrait of the Week— 


| and from the situation in Jordan, Iraq, the 





| under way. The island had been teetering on the 
| Sir Hugh Foot’s final, desperate attempt to stop 
| viously called on Turkey to send troops to Cyprus 


| a similar call by Greek Cypriots to their mother- 
| land), the Governor’s fears appeared justified. 


| British intelligence services to obtain information 


HOUGH THE ATTENTION of the news has never 
wavered from the Levant throughout the week, 
it suddenly changed direction at the last minute, 


Lebanon and other neighbouring territories it 
became fixed firmly on Cyprus. But it was a 
wrench. Following the American landings in the 
Lebanon, British troops went into Jordan at the 
request of King Hussein, and the House of Com- 
mons had its second debate in two days on the 
situation, The new regime in Iraq appeared to be 
in complete control of the country, which lessened 
the danger of intervention to overthrow it, despite 
King Hussein’s threatening gestures. It appeared 
certain that King Feisal, the Crown Prince and 
Nuri es-Said had all been killed; but the manner 
of their killing was still not definitely known. In 
the Lebanon an uneasy peace was maintained, 
broken by spasmodic rifle fire; in Jordan there 
was no sign of the plot or subversion which 
British troops were supposed to be preventing. 
* 


THEN IT WAS Mr. Khrushchev’s turn. He proposed 
a ‘summit’ meeting ‘on Tuesday, in Geneva, or 
anywhere else’ between the heads of government 
of the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, 
India and France, with Mr. Hammarskjéld. He 
spoke in his invitation of the dangers of world 
war. Western counter-proposals were for a special 
heads-of-government meeting of the Security 
Council. Mr. Khrushchev was expected to attend, 
and the House discussed the situation for the third 
time in a week. Meanwhile, the United States had 
warned Colonel Nasser against any overt action 
against American troops by Egyptian forces, and 
the Security Council, which was meeting almost 
as frequently as the House of Commons, had 
every one of the motions before it vetoed, three 
by the Soviet Union and one by everybody else. 
The Iraqi delegate continued to sit, speak and 
vote, despite the arrival in New York of a dele- 
gate from the new regime. 
* 


SUDDENLY, the events on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were pushed into the background by the 
news (such as, in view of the censorship abruptly 
clamped down, it was) from Cyprus—and still 
more of the implications of that news. A sudden 
swoop by British troops and other security forces 
rounded up over 1,500 suspects, under hastily re- 
imposed emergency regulations; they were herded 
into barbed-wire camps (since many of them had 
been arrested after a knock at the door in dark- 
mess there were some ugly echoes beside those 
created by the helicopters used in the round-up) 
and a new, intensified drive against terrorism was 


very edge of full-scale civil war, and this was 
it. Since Turkish-Cypriot leaders had just pre- 


(a call which could scarcely but be followed by 


* 


FOR THE REST, there was very little news witout 
guns in it somewhere, Even in America the G Id- 
fine-Adams story had almost vanished, and here 
the opening of the Empire Games at Cardiff was 
hard put to it to be noticed at all, though records 
began to fall like leaves almost immediately, and 
the Durham Miners’ Gala was even worse off for 
news space. The two Oxford undergraduates who 
described in Jsis some of the methods used by 


from behind the iron curtain were each sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, though they will 
in fact serve less than this. 


* 
SIR ROBERT BooTHBY, Sir Ian Fraser and eight 
| other men have become.life peers; Miss Barbara 
Wootton, Dame Katherine Elliott and two other 





women life peeresses. 
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DIVIDE AND 


AVING put its foot down twice in the wrong 
| read plate and Jordan—the West was 
inevitably caught off balance by Mr. Khrushchev. 
Even so, its reaction to Mr. Khrushchev’s invita- 
tion to a summit conference was strikingly un- 
imaginative. Here were the very same people who 
last week explained that they had to act without 
United Nations approval, because the UN was 


so slow and anyway liable to be hamstrung by | 


the Russian veto, this week explaining the im- 
portance of keeping*the problem within the 
United Nations. Neither the British nor the 
Americans consulted their allies or the Common- 
wealth before sending troops into the Lebanon 
and Jordan. Now, faced with a simple invitation 
to a summit conference, they feel it is suddenly 
imperative to consult them. 

The Western decision to suggest a summit 
Security Council meeting is not unreasonable— 
and Mr. Macmillan deserves every credit for 
forcing this much upon the Americans. But it 
would surely have been better to accept Mr. 
Khrushchev’s invitation; to tell him that we 
should be happy to hold a summit meeting in 
New York, as well as Security Council sessions, 
always provided that the Middle East is not the 
only topic of discussion. In particular, we should 
have insisted on discussing Eastern. Europe too. 
Mr. Khrushchev has accused the Americans and 
British of holding down States by armed force. 
This is exactly what he is doing in Eastern 
Europe. It would therefore obviously be con- 
venient to discuss both areas together. The Middle 
East is the more urgent. But once general prin- 
ciples of settlement are accepted, they should be 
applied in all sensitive areas. Unfortunately, 
neither the Foreign Office nor the State Depart- 
ment seem any longer capable of initiating any 
diplomacy whatsoever. 

The last fortnight has seen the decline in 
power of the Great Powers vis-d-vis the small 
Powers. Britain and America have been able to 
land troops. But these have not been able to serve 
any useful purpose and they have not been able 
to get to Iraq. Russia has been able to prevent— 
or has been partly instrumental in preventing— 
an invasion of Iraq. But President Nasser has 
shown no anxiety, short of such an invasion, to 
be helped by Russian troops. The only real gainers 
from the events of the last few days have been 
the Iraqi revolutionaries and President Nasser. 
And it is of much greater urgency for Britain to 
reach a settlement in the Middle East than it is 
to reach one in New York. The two things are, 
of course, interlocked. It is, for example, almost 
certain that we cannot get our troops out of Jor- 


_dan without UN help. Nevertheless, the most im- 


portant thing for us to do is to get our policy 
right in Jordan, in Egypt and in the Persian Gulf. 
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The question that matters now is how we get 
out-of our present predicament, not how we got 
into it. An inquest on our policy is necessary not 
to establish who are the culprits—they are obvious 
enough (this Government has been in power 
eighteen months and the Foreign Secretary has 
held this post for much longer)—but to establish 
that there has been a death and not, as some 
Government pronouncements both here and in 
New York seem to indicate, a birth. 

The official reasons for our entry into Jordan 
are the need to protect small countries from sub- 
version. and ‘indirect aggression,’ whatever that 
means here, and a sense of obligation to King 
Hussein which it would have been dishonourable 
not to discharge. Except to those with very short 
memories this punctilio is not altogether con- 
vincing; though it would be unfair to deny that 
this motive existed. But would it have led to any 
action which did not accord with the natural in- ~ 
clinations of many of the Cabinet? Surely the 
chief reason for going to Amman was that it 
was a useful stage on the way to Baghdad? No 
sane government, having lost Baghdad, would 
decide to settle for Amman. It seems certain that 
the Government, which has persistently deluded 
itself about the strength of Nuri es-Said’s regime, 
was unable to believe that it could disappear in 
a day or two without trace. Counter-revolutionary 
resistance, it was thought, would give us an 
excuse to intervene on his behalf. It is not now 
feasible—fortunately—to go to Baghdad, and 
King Hussein’s life has been preserved. And so 
we are left with the protection of small countries, 
the need to prevent subversion, etc. etc., as our 
reason for being in Jordan. 

Mr. Macmillan said last week that ‘the argu- 
ment for standing aside and doing nothing would 
be different if these movements were genuine, 
popular and constitutional changes.” The sugges- 
tion that the movement in Iraq was not genuine 
or popular is fantastic. Nuri es-Said’s rule had 
many virtues, but it had no genuine popular sup- 
port whatever. This was amply confirmed by the 
quick and total success of General Qassim’s coup 
d'état. Mr. Macmillan’s complaint that the revolu- 
tion was not ‘constitutional’ is equally pointless. 
Constitutional change does not exist in a dictator- 
ship. The only political action open to the 
opposition is conspiracy and force. The same is 
true of Jordan. It is not very helpful either to 
talk about the integrity of small States where 
Jordan is concerned. As Mr. Michael Ionides, a 
former member of the Iraq Development Board, 
has pointed out in a letter to The Times, the West, 
not the Arabs, divided the Arab Middle East into 
small States after the First War. We did so in 
order to rule it. This is particularly true of Jordan 
—which is in the strictest sense a British creation 
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—though it is worth remembering that the first 
impetus towards its creation arose from a piece of 
‘indirect aggression’ by King Abdullah. 

To go into Jordan to save the life of King 
Hussein is one thing. To insist upon the per- 
manent survival of Jordan as an independent State 
is quite another. It has always been an artificial 
State, and the revolution in Iraq has made it more 
artificial than ever. It has never been economically 
viable and it never will be. The vast majority of 
its inhabitants would like to see its independence 
ended and to join an Arab Federation. If, through 
a mulish refusal to see the errors of our past 
policy, we oppose this, we shall not only be 
signing the death warrant of King Hussein, we 
shall be doing our best to ensure that Britain 
never again plays an active role in the Middle 
East. 

It follows that Britain should immediately an- 
nounce that we favour a plebiscite in Jordan, 
held under UN auspices, to find out whether its 
inhabitants wish it to remain independent or 
whether they want to be part of an Arab Federa- 
tion. After we had made such a declaration, it 
would be hard for Russia to oppose the sending 
of a UN force to Jordan to relieve our forces 
there. Having established our good faith in the 
Arab world, we should suggest the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Egypt and Saudi 
Araba. (Before that, of course, the Government 
would have to give up its childish habit of hurling 
empty ‘insults at President Nasser.) We should 
make it clear that we accept that it is up to the 
Arabs to decide if, how, and when they want to 
unite. The behaviour of the Iragi revolutionaries 
shows how little we have to lose, and in the not-so- 
long run how much we have to gain by such 
conduct. Even those who most dislike President 
Nasser should not be dismayed by the events.in 
Iraq. Although Cairo will continue to be the 
centre of the Arab world, the voice of Baghdad 
will no longer be without influence. 

If we do not follow such a course, we must 
prepare to be faced by a series of ‘Jordan’ 
situations in the Persian Gulf. It seems likely that 
the ruler of Kuwait will think it a sensible form 
of insurance to follow Iraq into the United Arab 
Federation. To meet such a situation by force 
would be madness and would ensure the sabotage 
of the Burgan oilfield. It is all to our interest that 
the rich oil States should share some of their 
wealth with the have-nots. Whether it is to the 
interest of the ruler of Kuwait is much more 
questionable. Reluctance to part with any of his 
revenue may for the moment keep him out of 
any federation. But in the long run he will, like 
his Cadillacs, prove convertible. This process is 
inevitable. How much more sensible it would be 
for Britain to encourage it than futilely to 
oppose it. 

If the other Arab grievances are removed— 
with Iraq’s departure the Baghdad Pact will no 
longer be an irritant to the Arabs and may be 
much more effective than it was before—the 
problem of Israel will be easier, not more diffi- 
cult, to solve. It will then be more clearly seen 
how unreasonable is the Arab denial of Israel’s 
right to exist. It is unfortunate that Israel lost the 
opportunity of refusing permission for British 
planes to fly over her territory and thus demon- 
strating to the Arabs that she is not an outpost 
of Western imperialism. The West must anyway 
make it clear that while we are happy to further 


the legitimate aspirations of the Arabs, we will 
never be prepared to acquiesce in the extermina- 
tion of Israel. 

If the Russians can be persuaded to join in a 
guarantee of the present, or slightly modified, 
frontiers, so much the better. This may be un- 
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likely at the moment. But whether the Russians 
do or not, a reversal of our policy so that instead 
of trying to defeat Arab nationalism we encourage 
it, would enormously decrease Russia’s oppor- 
tunities for making trouble in the Middle East 
and in the Security Council. 


Republic by the Seaside 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


To come back to France in the 
second half of July after five 
weeks’ absence is not quite a fair 
test of the country’s awareness of 
H j its own and of other people’s prob- 
et lems. France plunges even more 
= | deeply than most Western Euro- 
pean countries into summer holiday forgetfulness. 
This was indeed almost part of the system of 
parliamentary government, since it gave the 
executive a chance to get things done while the 
deputies were not there to trip it up. But this year 
the departure had been emphasised by a particu- 
larly magnificent celebration of July 14, although 
the country was still engaged in a civil war, her 
prosperity was still perilously balanced above a 
threatening gulf of financial disaster, and her con- 
stitution was in abeyance. To these occasions for 
anxiety July 14 was to add the news from Iraq. 
Yet the country still gives: the impression super- 
ficially at least of taking a holiday not only from 
the year’s work but from the stream of history. 

This is not of course at all true of a great many 
groups scattered through the nation—groups 
which attach very various hopes to the Govern- 
ment or feel the gravest fears about it. But it re- 
mains significant of the atmosphere in which the 
Fourth Republic dwindled so rapidly to its death 
that the nation as a whole seems more perplexed 
than stirred, and that millions of Frenchmen who 
would have been surprised at the suggestion of 
General de Gaulle’s return four months ago are 
now delighted that he should carry the responsi- 
bility. 

The General himself has the advantage over the 
last weak governments of the Fourth Republic 
that he enjoys much higher personal prestige, as 
well as possessing a greater capacity for decision. 
But it is not true that he can simply select a course 
and follow it. He is better placed than his pre- 
decessors to have a policy for North Africa, but 
he is still not well placed. He has extricated France 
from the drift into war with Morocco and Tunisia 
by doing exactly what M. Jacques Soustelle pre- 
vented the Bourgés-Maunoury and Gaillard gov- 
ernments from doing; in Algeria he has gone some 
way to disengage the disastrous alliance between 
the Army and the French extremists, but he can- 
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not afford to oppose the Army head-on. It will 
not obey any order he likes to give. Its leaders 
are convinced that they have a remedy—the 
Procrustes-bed of integration. General de Gaulle 
has not committed himself in favour of or against 
this doctrine, though one may reasonably believe 
that he does not think much of a project that 
purports to turn out in a few years eight million 
new Frenchmen like so many tin soldiers out of 
a vast factory of moulds. The General has suc- 
ceeded in increasing the weight of Paris as against 
Algiers, but Paris had after all kicked the beam 
last May. Algiers still weighs much too heavily in 
the choice and modulation of a policy for which 
Paris in the present situation bears the responsi- 
bility. The General’s writ does not run with auto- 
matic ease. As in old Prussia, the officers’ corps is 
now inclined to think that the will of the monarch 
should only prevail in so far as it is in accordance 
with their own. 

Whether the General is even yet fully aware of 
the economic objection to the integration policy is 
doubtful. It may well be that in so far as he has 
appreciated this he is keeping it in reserve as one 
of the means for bringing the hot-gospellers of 
integration down to earth at a later date. Sooner 
or later his Minister of Finance, M. Antoine 
Pinay, will have to point out that policies all 
have their implications in francs and dollars. 


From the point of view of the General his 
principal function is to provide new institutions, 
so that a renovated republic will establish an 
authority which will be not only legal but, in the 
sense that he gives the word, legitimate. This seems 
to mean a government speaking for the nation as 
a whole rather than for an odd assortment of its 
bits put together in a coalition like the house of a 
caddis-worm. The General is no doubt perfectly 
sincere in his desire to establish a real expression 
of the common national interest—as sincere when 
it leads him to include representatives of the re- 
publican parties in his Government as when he 
makes M. Soustelle Minister of Information. He 
is no less sincere, as well as very French, in think- 
ing that the actual framework of the new constitu- 
tion will play a far more important part in making 
France governable than most observers brought 
up in the British tradition find it easy to believe. 


From the point of view of that tradition, how- 
ever, the General’s own government, the factors 
which have brought it into existence and his 
management of them are at least as important as 
the forthcoming constitution. What is the signifi- 
cance in the General’s own mind, but what above 
all in the field of force, of General de Gaulle’s 
nomination of M. Soustelle to a post of such 
potential power as the Minister of Information? 
The General is no doubt trying to draw into a 
single political system both the forces which he 
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considers to have been vitiated by a faulty consti- 
tution and those which broke out from the system 
in open rebellion on May 13. In fact, unless the 
former are safeguarded by institutions and vigor- 
ously led it is the latter which are likely to have 
it their own way. 

The history of the French daily press during the 
last three years is one of cowardly leadership, with 
very few exceptions. M. Soustelle had given a 
press conference under conditions widely consid- 
ered humiliating to the press only a short time 
before he became Minister. Yet there were almost 
no protests against his appointment. That part of 
the press which has shown character is branded as 
defeatist, masochistic and treasonable. Apart from 
the Minister’s means of bringing pressure to bear 
on the press he is in effective command of the 
radio, and his own installation in authority has 
involved that of those who ran the mutinous 
propaganda radio of Algiers. The Director- 
General of the French broadcasting system has 
already been sent back to a post as prefect in the 
provinces. 

While new political organisations are burgeon- 


With Censored 


ing on all sides, that created by M. Soustelle ‘for 
the renewal of France’ has the great advantage 
over those intended to give new life to the older 
political ideals of France, that its leader knows 
what he wants and has a team of resolute men 
already played in to achieve it. While the repub- 
lican parties are acting against the background of 
constitutional unknowns, M. Soustelle is allied 
with those officers who think they have found in 
the Army and in Mao Tse-tung’s methods of 
psychological warfare the means to build and to 
discipline a new nation. As against the heavy- 
weights M. Soustelle can bring into play, neither 
the Left-wing Gaullists with their liberal ideas nor 
those former republican leaders now included in 
the Government, nor the non-Communist opposi- 
tion now trying to organise itself seem at present 
very effective rivals. They may—or may not— 
have the General as their ally in a crisis. What they 
really need to set a new republic going is a lot 
of sturdy republicans. Indeed that may well be 
what the General himself will need. But when the 
French return sun-tanned from their holidays will 
the republicans be more numerous? 


in the Lebanon 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


HE only result of the American intervention 
Te the Lebanon so far has been a further post 
ponement of any solution to the country’s internal 
crisis which is now eleven weeks old. Before the 
American landings of the past ten days the 
Lebanese seemed at last to have realised that 
finding a solution was their own responsibility, 
and the Presidential election was fixed for July 
24. Unwillingly but unmistakably both loyalists 
and opposition were moving nearer to agreement. 
Then on the 15th the first wave of Marines 
scrambled ashore on the beaches near Beirut 
Airport, sufprised to meet no opposition. (They 
had a vague idea that there was a war on, but 
they were otherwise totally uninformed about the 
state of affairs in the Lebanon.) For the next week 
troops landed at the rate of 1,500 a day producing 
a swift reaction against the Government which 
had invited intervention. Many Lebanese became 
uneasy as they realised that an invasion on such a 
scale had little to do with the Lebanese internal 
situation. Before they had been here a week the 
Americans found themselves under the comic 
necessity of having to drop leaflets in Arabic to 
remind the Lebanese that they had come ‘at the 
request of your established government .. . to 
assist you in your efforts to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Lebanon.’ 

No such efforts are being made by anyone here, 
and the presence of the 10,000 American troops 
has had no influence whatever on the course of 
the Lebanese civil war, which proceeds in the same 
dilatory fashion as before; but paradoxically, the 
coming of Marines has weakened the Lebanon’s 
ultimate security. Before they came, the United 
Nations Observation Group was making rapid 
progress towards the full execution of the task 
entrusted to it by the Security Council. Now the 
Observation Group’s relations with the Lebanese 
rebels have been inevitably complicated and its 
work in the Lebanese interior has been hampered 
by the general resentment felt at the coming of the 


Beirut 
Americans. Until the Observation Group can be 
strengthened, and confidence in its authority 
restored . . . (CENSORED) 

Speaking to (CENSORED) yesterday he told me 
(CENSORED). He did not think the West was on the 
brink of war because he did not think the Russians 
were ready for it. They had told Nasser so when 
he visited Moscow last week. ‘This isn’t 1939, but 
it may be 1918, and unless we in the West gave 
up thinking in terms of past positions and personal 
loyalties a war was bound to follow. 

‘What is it you want in the Middle East?’ he 
asked. ‘You want oil. You want to keep the 
Russians out. Then why do your best to antagonise 
people who have oil and drive them into the arms 
of Russia? Arabs need to develop their oilfields 
and they would rather be friends with you than 
with the Russians—but if you always oppose 
every move they make towards their own objec- 
tives, if you support the Husseins and the Nuri 
es-Saids against their peoples you will lose the 
oil and force peoples to take the only help they 
can get—Russia’s. 2,000 soldiers won’t be able to 
protect: Hussein for ever, nor could 10,000 against 
the forces confronting him in the modern world; 
why should you deliberately share his downfall?” 

This makes sense, and surely the fall of Nuri 
should have convinced us of the futility of sticking 
to outdated positions and obsolete ruling families. 
The harm done by the Anglo-American landings 
in the Middle East is incalculable, but the feelers 
put out by the new Iraqi Government suggest that 
a swift withdrawal followed by a genuine attempt 
to understand what is going on in this part of 
the world could still avoid complete disaster. Even 
a British Cabinet Minister has said that the events 
of the last week gave us ‘breathing space’ in which 
to form a long-term policy for the Middle East. 
If he can see the need for it, anyone can. 

The question is—what is he or anyone else 
willing or able to do about it? There is not likely 
to be another chance. 
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Crisis Notes 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 
WHEN the UN closed shop for 
the weekend, the hope of the 
Americans—together, one gathers, 
with the British, the French, the 
Panamanians and other generally 
sympathetic Powers — that the 
Russians would actually go along 
with a-procedure for strengthening the UN ob- 
server corps and withdrawing the US Marines. 
The artful Japanese were drafting a resolution to 
get us off the hook and at the same time be so 
high-minded and peace-loving that the Soviets 
would be unable to resist it. The Russians, how- 
ever, vetoed the Japanese proposal. 

* * * 





THE AMERICAN DELEGATION, it is clear, was not too 
happy with the task given it by Washington early 
in the week. Ambassador Lodge was not con- 
sulted about the use of Marines. The delegation 
got the news from Associated Press, and, if 
Washington had any thoughts on how the whole 
thing was to be squared in the UN, it failed to 
communicate them to its agents here, who had to 
shift pretty much for themselves while the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Dulles were trying to square them- 
selves with Congress. There the argument was 
that the intervention was taken in pursuance of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which had Congres- 
sional approval. This was really a harder job 
than Ambassador Lodge’s, for the Eisenhower 
Doctrine applies only to attacks on sovereignty 
made at the direction of ‘international Com- 
munism.’ While Ambassador Lodge has been 
trying to pin the whole thing on the United Arab 
Republic, the Secretary of State, testifying before 
Senate Committees, has been by-passing the UAR 
and saying that the Iraqi revolution was made in 
Moscow. 
*~ * * 
THE CRISIS, like all those of the past decade, has 
a golden lining. The Adams-Goldfine affair had 
emboldened a lot of Congressmen to hack away 
at the administration’s budget for foreign-policy 
enterprises. (By what sort of logic? By political 
logic, naturally.) Now the word from Washington 
is that prospects for generous authorisations are 
very good indeed. 
* * * 

THE PUBLIC seems to have accepted the interven- 
tion and to accept Mr. Dulles’s explanations. The 
landings came at one of those moments when 
people generally had the feeling that we ought 
to be doing something. Moreover, American 
opinion has been pretty well sold on the propo- 
sition that any disturbance in the Middle East 
can be quite directly charged to the Communists. 
The complexities of Lebanese and of Middle 
Eastern politics in general are too much for most 
of us, and the view that Nasser is nothing more 
or less than a tool of the Communists has the 
attraction of extreme simpleness. 

If the venture should turn out badly, though, 
a growth of sophistication can be expected. For 
although we are united in our anti-Communism ° 
and almost united in wishing to do something, 
the memory of Korea is still strong, and our 
people do not wish another one. 
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‘I am extremely grateful for the 
very pleasant and agreeable de- 
bates which we have had.’ Thus, 
the Minister. As it happened, the 
Minister was Mr. J. E. S. Simon, 
Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, and he was speaking on one of the very few 
days of this last week on which the House of 
Commons was not discussing the Middle East; he 
was winding up the Third Reading of the Finance 
Bill. But there is no doubt that his words might 
have been used—appropriately paraphrased, they 
actually were used—by many a speaker during the 
long hours (seventeen or so, I made it) during 
which every single cliché ever coined about the 
Middle East was paraded before our numbed 
attention, with the sole exceptions of ‘Feelthy 
postcards?’ and ‘You like to meet my sister?’ It 
has been a confusing and a depressing week, which 
began with the curious sight of the Tories cheering 
Mr. Gaitskell, and ended with the still weirder 
spectacle of the Opposition, not to mention the 
Conservatives, cheering Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. One 
may perhaps be permitted the reflection that parti- 
san party feeling in the House of Commons is 
rather like Habeas Corpus; it is invariably sus- 
pended whenever it promises to be of the slightest 
use. 

But let us get to our serial. Last week, you will 
recall, we left our hero in a gas-filled division- 
lobby, with the water rising swiftly around him, 
the villain laughing maniacally outside, and help 
still miles away. This week’s episode is not an easy 
one to relate, if only because it is not yet clear 
whether it was the hero or the villain who was 
drowned, or indeed who was which. However, a 
careful and patient examination of such clues as 
there are may solve the mystery. 

On Wednesday Mr. Gaitskell was being ‘states- 
manlike,’ and refused to divide the House on the 
Government's support of the American landings 
in the Lebanon. On Thursday Mr. Gaitskell was 
being sensible, a lot too late, and divided the 
House on the Government’s decision to send 
troops to Jordan, after the famous telegram had 
arrived so providentially a few minutes after the 
debate had finished (the rude story current is that 
the transmission was delayed so that the telegram 
would then go by the cheap night rate). Mr. 
Macmillan had no difficulty in nailing Mr. Gait- 
skell to his inconsistencies, though in passing it 
may be said that nobody capable of asking, as 
Mr. Macmillan did, ‘If it is not right to vote 
against America, why is it right to vote against 
Britain?’ would have had much difficulty in doing 
that. 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Gaitskell rose to ques- 
tion the Prime Minister on Monday, 4@ propos 
Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation and the Govern- 
ment’s response to it, the Labour Party cheered 
him long and steady before he had even opened 
his mouth. Many learned persons, and some not 
so learned, have been rushing busily about these 
last few days, telling each other, as they iron each 
other’s washing, how much good Mr. Gaitskell 
has done himself by his ‘statesmanlike’ behaviour 
over the crisis. He held his party together; he in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on Mr. Bevan and the 
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hot-heads; he chose his words with care; he re- 
membered the lesson of Suez, when the poorest 
he that was in England proved as keen on bashing 
the Wogs as the greatest he (and the Daily Express 
did not need the transparently fraudulent question 
it asked in its public-opinion poll last week to 
show that the same thing was probably true this 
time); in short, runs the tale, he showed himself 
to be of Prime Ministerial stature and put the 
Labour Party in a powerful—nay, a commanding 
—position. Fiddlesticks; and fiddlesticks shaped 
like ballot papers, at that. It is true that by com- 
parison with the last couple of Prime Ministers 
Mr. Gaitskell indeed showed himself, though in a 
sense slightly different from that intended by his 
adulators, to be a worthy occupant of Number 10. 
But in fact he has shown himself lamentably defi- 
cient in both strategy and tactics, and has been 
outmanceuvred by Mr. Macmillan at every stage 
in the proceedings. (It is sometimes forgotten by 
some of these self-contained pundits that Mr. 
Gaitskell’s chief opponent at the next election will 
be Mr. Macmillan; Mr. Bevan will merely be his 
chief liability.) To begin with, did Mr. Gaitskell 
really not know, on Wednesday, that British 
troops were going into Jordan on Thursday? If 
he didn’t, then he has no business leading a politi- 
cal party at all. I knew it; -you knew it; virtually 
every newspaper-reader in the land knew it, for 
the diplomatic correspondents in Wednesday 
morning's papers were hard put to it not to state 
bluntly that the troops were going in, telegram or 
no telegram. Take this from the Manchester 
Guardian, for instance: 

No formal request for military assistance from 

Jordan had been received up to last night. But 

. it seems very likely that King Hussein will 
feel it necessary to call upon the West... . 
Although Britain has no treaty commitment . . . 
the British Government certainly sees nothing in 
the United Nations Charter or in any other inter- 
national treaty which would be violated by acced- 
ing to a Jordanian request for help. 

Indeed, the Government must certainly be 
giving serious thought to how it would respond 
to such a request if and when it comes. 

Or this—even less difficult to interpret—from 
The Times: 

Government circles confirmed yesterday that 
although there have been no direct requests for 
military assistance from Governments in the 
Middle East other than Lebanon, there have been 
what are described as general inquiries about the 
support Britain might provide. Grounds exist for 
believing that some of these inquiries were made 
on Monday on behalf of Jordan. . . . If a re- 
quest were formally made the answer may be 
seen in the alerting of troops which has been 
officially announced. 

And after all that, and a lot more like it, Mr. 
Gaitskell went boots and all into the Prime 
Minister’s trap. I can see the Central Office leaflet 
now, headed: ‘They wouldn't vote against 
America—but they voted against Britain!’ No 
wonder that Mr. Bevan could not resist, on Tues- 
day, a jab at his Plaza-Toro of a leader when he 
spoke of the Labour Party’s refusal to vote against 
the Baghdad Pact and the way their attitude to it 
had been held against them ever since. 

For surely if anything has emerged from these 
confusing days, it is that the odds against an 
autumn election have shortened alarmingly. One 
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Member I spoke to on Tuesday—alarmingly 
cynical for one so young—guessed that what had 
kept the Cabinet in session for three hours on that 
fateful Wednesday night had been not disagree- 
ment on our response to King Hussein’s request 
for troops, but a discussion of the best date for 
the election. I can well believe it. I say with all the 
emphasis at my command (the phrase is Mr. 
Gaitskell’s, and it produced giggles even before 
the anti-climax which followed when he produced 
his emphasis-worthy statement) that what the 
Parliamentary Labour Party thinks of Mr. Gait- 
skell is neither here nor there; if every one of them 
were to be willing to commit hara-kiri at his nod, 
there would still be only 280-odd of them. What 
counts, come election-time, is the twelve or thir- 
teen million votes he will need to win the election, 
and if he has gained any of those in his perfor- 
mances in this sad and sorry play I will commit 
hara-kiri myself. 

And ‘performances’ is the right word for more 
than Mr. Gaitskell’s. It is unlikely, for instance, 
that we will ever see anything more wholeheartedly 
emetic than the Prime Minister’s showing on 
Thursday. To begin with—in fact almost until the 
end—he was being as ‘statesmanlike’ as the Leader 
of the Opposition; fulsomely complimenting Mr. 
Gaitskell, Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Bellenger one by 
one, he went on, bulking smaller and smaller in 
the eyes of history as he grew larger and larger in 
the esteem of his party. At the end, he sprung the 
trap, and the Tories screamed their delight. And 
then followed an almost incredible sight. After the 
division, the Tories screamed once again, and Mr. 
Macmillan got up and paraded slowly down the 
entire length of the Chamber, waving them en- 
couragement to scream the louder. 

After that, the weekend flashed by with dreadful 
haste. On Monday, Mr. Macmillan had to be 
vague, ambiguous and essentially discouraging in 
his statement about the Khrushchev invitation 
(though I really cannot think it was necessary, 
when he said he refused to be panicked, for Dame 
Florence Horsbrugh to shove in her orsbrugh and 
assure him that nobody inside the House or out- 
side could ever imagine him in a panic) because 
he did not yet know what the answer was going 
to be. On Tuesday, we were told by the Foreign 
Secretary, of all people. Mr. Lloyd has about as 
much sense of shame as Eve before the serpent’s 
whisper; ‘It is quite unrealistic,’ he said, ‘to think 
you can get settlements outside the United 
Nations.’ This from the man who has come from 
those happy days on the Hoylake UDC, to J rdan 
via Suez! And who has trotted obediently :n his 
leader’s wake in attacking the United Nh: :ions 
observer corps, accusing them not only of in- 
competence but.of bad faith! Still, his speech did 
contain the Government's counter-proposals to 
Mr. Khrushchev, and even Mr. Bevan joined in 
the cheers which followed it. (Though some of 
the cheers, of course, may have been for its 
brevity.) 

It was Mr. Bevan’s speech, ironically enough, 
which helped to restore some of the Opposition’s 
prestige; beginning with his own contribution to 
the ‘statesmanship’ of the time, he went on with 
some practical suggestions which the Government 
will at least be bound to consider, and despite yet 
another of his awful historico-philosophical 
expositions in the middle, made one of the best 
speeches of the day. But once again the honours 
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went to Mr. Grimond. As I suggested lasti week, 
if Mr. Grimond had had a pennyweight more 
steel in his alloy he would have divided the House 
himself on Wednesday and twenty-four hours 
later might have reaped the harvest owing to the 
man who had seen clearly what was happening 
and spoken out against it before it became 


fashionable to do so; as it was, the Liberals fol- 
lowed the Labour Party into the Lobby on Thurs- 
day instead of leading them there. But Mr. 
Grimond’s speech on Tuesday was, like his speech 
last week, full of a most unaccustomed fire, to- 
gether with a welcome note of asperity. And so 
we retired to bind up our scratches. TAPER 


x A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE OFFICIAL SECRETS ACT, I always 

think, is designed, and used, by 

governments to prevent junior ex- 

government servants publishing the 

truth. The Lord Chief Justice made 

this clear in his interjections during 
the defence evidence at the trial of the two Oxford 
undergraduates. ‘If you published an untrue 
account and there is not a word of truth in it, that 
is one thing,’ he said to one of them. ‘The trouble 
is you published information which you knew 
was true.’ By his wise and lenient sentence—it 
means that the undergraduates will serve only one 
month—Lord Goddard has saved the Govern- 
ment from the worst repercussions of its silly 
and unnecessary prosecution. But the case ought 
never to have come +o trial. 

* * . 
LORD GODDARD is of course right when he says, 
‘It is not for young men employed in these matters 
either at the university or elsewhere to decide for 
themselves what is vital for the security of this 
country.” But anyone who has read the H-bomb 
issue of The Isis can have little doubt that it con- 
tains no information of any conceivable future 
military value to a potential enemy. What it does 
contain is a series of embarrassing assertions about 
the past activities of British intelligence in gather- 
ing material about Russian military activity. No 
one was ever in any doubt that British intelligence 
was at work on the Russian borders—though the 
shock the Government received at waking one 
morning to discover a revolt in Iraq led by men 
who had lately been the guests of honour at 
Foreign Office cocktail parties here suggests that 
our Intelligence is as fallible as it is traditionally 
supposed to be. The trial, and conviction, of two 
of the authors, and Lord Goddard's reiteration 
that their offence was publishing the truth, may not 
help Russia. It merely makes the Foreign Office 
protests about Russian spying and infiltration 
seem more than usually hypocritical to govern- 
ment critics at home. Surely a quiet warning in 
private would have been a far better method of 
safeguarding these secrets, such as they are, which 
had been revealed to a tiny and doubting audience 
in Oxford. 
* * * 

LADY RHONDDA needs no obituary: everything that 
needed to be said was said before she died by 
readers of Time and Tide, rallying to its support 
in a way that must have satisfied her that the jour- 
nal she founded, and for so many years had 
edited, was still secure in their affections. Hers was 
a remarkable career, revealing outstanding talents 
as businesswoman, administrator and propagan- 
dist: she might, too, have made a name for her- 
self by her pen alone, as anybody who has read 
her account of the sinking of the Lusitania will 
agree. If is sad that she should die just when one 


of her earlier ambitions, that women should sit 
and vote in the House of Lords, is coming to 
fruition. As long ago as 1920 there seemed for a 
time to be a chance that her claim to be sum- 
moned to attend the House would be accepted; 
had she lived, nobody would have had a better 
claim to be the first Life Peeress. 
e * * 
THE ABSURDITY of Labour MPs’ reaction to the 
privilege vote was neatly illustrated in Mr. James 
Callaghan’s letter in last Saturday’s Times. 
Under the impression he was producing a damn- 
ing indictment of the Commons’ decision, Mr. 
Callaghan succeeded only in discrediting his case. 
He had received a letter that morning, he wrote, 
from a constituent complaining that her doctor 
had made her improper suggestions; if he were 
to take what he considered the right course and 
pass this information to the Minister he would no 
longer be protected by privilege from an action 
for defamation! Leaving aside the legal aspect, 
it is typical of the inflated idea that Mr. Callaghan 
and many of his colleagues have of their re- 
sponsibilities that he should even have contem- 
plated taking the matter before the Minister. 
How does Mr. Callaghan know that his corre- 
spondent is not suffering from persecution mania; 
or that she has no malice towards her doctor? 
Because ‘I am not in a position to make the 
inquiries that are necessary.’ Very well, then: Mr. 
Callaghan’s obvious duty is to refer her to the 
appropriate medical disciplinary authority for 
investigation. But ‘many members of the public 
are not used to, and are indeed a little scared of, 
dealing with public bodies.’ What a fatuous 
excuse! Many people are not used to, and are 
indeed a little scared of, going to the police: but 
that is not to argue that they should write to 
their MP when their house has been burgled—or 
that their MP should send their letter on to the 
Home Secretary. 
* * * 

MOST OF THE arguments against the Commons 
decision have been on this flimsy level. The one 
most commonly used is that MPs will now have to 
face many court actions; and even if they are pro- 
tected by qualified privilege from the results of an 
adverse verdict, the mere fact of having to go to 
court will be a nuisance. But anybody could have 
brought an action against an MP for years; and 
in fact there have been only three in seventy-five 
years. The risk is surely small; the important thing 
is that so long as an MP acts bona fide he can be 
sure of protection by qualified privilege—and if 
he doesn’t, why should he be? It is also wholly 
wrong to suggest that an MP can be unwittingly 
‘infected’ by his informant’s malice. In the case 
of Langdon Griffiths v. Smith (1951) 1 KB 295, 
where four trustees published a libel and only one 
of them was actuated by malice, it was held by 
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Mr. Justice Slade that ‘as each of the defendants 
had a right and a duty independently of the others 
to publish the document containing the libel, the 
finding of malice against one of them in no way 
impaired the independent privilege enjoyed by 
the others.” It is remarkable how many dis- 
tinguished lawyers should have written to The 
Times getting this point wrong. 
* * & 

HERE ARE the choicest bits of wisdom that have 
been let fall on the Middle East during the past 
week. I have had to exclude the Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere newspapers from consideration be- 
cause of the embarras de richesses they provided, 
as I have not got enough space to quote their 
masterpieces in full: 

The Muslim does not like Communism, nor 

does the Mohammedan. 

Mr. Antony Head, MP. 
oe That defence fof our standard of 
living], in the last resort, means resolutely seizing 
the sources of that standard of living from those 
who might despoil it... . 

Lord Hinchingbrooke, MP. 

I do not see the logic of the argument that 

the Pan-Arab movement is all right provided 

that it is led by Nasser but all wrong if it were 
to be led by King Hussein. 

Sir Charles Mott-Radclyffe, MP. 

The purpose of intervention in Iraq is to 

establish peace. . . . Lord Lambton, MP. 


On the contrary, the Pan-Arab movement 
which Nasser leads and Russia uses is an anti- 
national movement, aimed at destroying the in- 
dependence of one after another of the Arab 
States. Sunday Times. 


_ I think that the presence of American troops 
in the Lebanon will strengthen Western feeling 
in the Lebanon. Mr. Ronald Bell, MP. 


What is perfectly clear is that Syria and Egypt 
have been openly hostile to Israel from the first 
and have never stopped sending infiltrators across 
the Israeli berder, Iraq has not being doing that. 
Mr. Patrick Maitland, MP. 
+ * 


THE People is currently running a series by 
Duncan Webb purporting to be an ‘exposure’ of 
the muckraker Michael Mordaunt Smith, for- 
merly chief correspondent in Europe for the 
American magazine Confidential. Last Sunday 
Mr. Webb told how a ‘hostess,’ ‘Maxine Lee,” 
passed on information about a film star to Mor- 
daunt Smith from the magazine: ‘Her story,’ Mr. 
Webb admits, ‘was riddled with lies—as she herself 
later confessed,’ but this does not prevent the 
People from repeating some of it, and giving 
other smear stories from the same disreputable 
source. Feigning indignation about her ‘abomin- 
able’ tale, Mr. Webb goes on to describe her 
untrustworthiness in some detail, concluding, “You 
could mot have clearer evidence of how 
Confidential fabricated its smears.’ You could 
not, I think, have clearer evidence how the People 
fabricate their features: for ‘Maxine Lee’ is the 
‘Eileen.Cook’ whose ghosted story, ‘What it is 
like to live with a man on the run, the People 
printed only a few months ago, a fact Mr. Webb - 
does not mention. How much did the People pay 
‘Eileen Cook,’ whose reputation they knew and 
whose word they realised to be utterly untrust- 
worthy, for her story last October? And how 
much is the People paying Mordaunt Smith for 
giving it the information on which the present 
‘exposure’ is based? I gather the sum is con- 
siderable. PHAROS 
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Acollection of sample tubes, containing oil to be irradiated, arranged round the 
radioactive Cobalt source at Shell's laboratory at Thornton. 


Oils and greases had to be developed to 
lubricate metal moving parts subjected 
to radiation in nuclear reactors. 


Conventional petroleum lubricants do not, 


stand up to prolonged irradiation by neu- 
trons, gamma rays and electrons. Their 
physical properties and behaviour change; 
some oils become solid and greases may 
become fluid. 

Shell, in collaboration with the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, 
started work on this problem at their 
Thornton Research Centre in 1953. Harwell 
exposed samples to the radiation in a 


nuclear reactor and in 1956 Thornton Re- 
search Centre built a special laboratory 
using Cobalt 60 to provide intense gamma 
radiation. 

Shell have now developed oils and greases, 
namely the Shell A.P.L. series, which offer 
high resistance to the detrimental effects 
of radiation. These lubricants, designed for 
nuclear power stations, will be used for the 
first Central Electricity Authority nuclear 
power station at Bradwell in Essex. 

At Thornton work continues to provide 
new lubricants for nuclear projects of the 
future. The main need is for oils and greases 
to remain stable when exposed to high- 
energy radiation at elevated temperatures. 
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The New Rulers of Iraq 


By DESMOND STEWART 


HE revolution which has overthrown the 

Iraqi branch of the Hashemite dynasty can 
have surprised few people outside the Foreign 
Office. Not only since Suez, but ever since I first 
set foot in Baghdad on a dusty October day in 
1948, it was evident to me that the articulate 
people in the city dreamed of getting rid of Nuri 
es-Said. Not to me only: in Iraqi houses a topic 
throughout a decade was who the revolutionaries 
would be, how they would organise a revolution 
and what they’ would do when they had or- 
ganised it. 

Whether the Iraqi grievances, so audible to 
the undiplomatic, were sound or unsound, 
whether Arabs were ‘grateful’ or ungrateful, is 
now as irrelevant as whether British policy was 
sound or whether there were things for which 
the Arabs should have been grateful. What was 
important, and yet neglected, was the popular 
belief in Iraq that the policies of the Iraqi 
government were foreign policies; that the Iraqi 
Royal Family (imported from the Hejaz) was as 
foreign as the royal coach, bought second-hand 
from Buckingham Palace, in which they trundled 
themselves and their royal guests round the 
Mansur Racecourse, 

Yet ‘They really love us!’ was the theme of 
countless cocktail-party monologues, from 1948 
on. ‘The right* people in power, the right -people 
in gaol,’ a British accountant earning £450 a 
month told mé sourly in November, 1956 (I had 
by then escaped to-Beirut). Now that the révolu- 
tion has succeeded, tiow that the dynasty we 
nursed Frorii- the days of Gértrude Bell has fallen, 
it is important that similar blinkers should not 
be worn again. It is"important that we see the 
new rulers as they are and- their support for 
what it is: 

These rulers’ form,.in so far-as their names 
have been - published, a .remarkably disparate 
group, As disparate, *indeed;as the turbilent, 


tough, chaotic, charming nation from whom they 


spring; a nation very unlike the Egyptians but 
(to disappoint the imperialist who at this point 
jumps up to ask, ‘How can we divide them?’) 
very pro-Egyptian. In a sense, I knew all of them, 
as could anyone who wanted to and who avoided, 
as I avoided, the British clubs and the British 
cocktail parties. There are Kurds, Shia’s, Sunnis, 
Christians, Leftists, Rightists, as well as soldiers. 
The only group which does not seem represented 
is the organised working class: though in a 
society as new as that of Iraq colonel and peasant 
may be first cousins. 

The clearest division is that which separates 
military from civilian: particularly in the East, 
where the military live one sort of life, frequent 
one sort of café, read one sort of book, feel 
one sort of grievance, and the civilians another. 
Most of the army officers come from modest 
families, in this resembling the Egyptian army 
of Nasser’s vintage. The only name to which I 
can affix a clear label, among the soldiers, is 
that of the Prime Minister, Abdul Karim Abdul 
Qassim. I first met him in 1950, when I gave 
him perhaps twenty lessons in English, on the 
sunlit lawn of the River Front Hotel. He already 
knew quite a lot of English. He was tall, thin- 





boned, diffident, ascetic-looking, lacking the easy, 
sometimes gross, bonhomie that is an Iraqi 
characteristic and making up for it with a pas- 
sionate sincerity. 

I can remember discussing two subjects with 
him: Palestine and footballs (the latter in the 
plural). About Palestine he shared the indigna- 
tion, the sense of betrayal, felt by all officers in 
the Arab East and particularly by these who had 
fought—he had been in action near Jennin. He 
shared the Iraqi belief that King Abdullah was a 
traitor and the Arab schism of soul about the 
British: liking them for many personal reasons, 
disliking them because of their policy and their 
patronage of reactionary kings and sheikhs. As 
to the footballs, he was then taking up a com- 
mand in the south, at Diwaniyyah, and he was 
keen on sport. He spoke eloquently, if in inac- 
curate English, about the necessity to buy foot- 
balls, with his own money, for his men to kick. 
This was a topic on which despite, or because of, 
an English education I could speak with neither 
enthusiasm nor information. 











Instead of paying me for my lessons, which 
had been arranged on a friendly basis, he gave 
a party one hot evening in a cherdab, a reed hut 
by the Tigris. There were three or four English- 
men, about a dozen officers. Naked light bulbs, 
araq (which the Coloné! did not drink), the 
strident radio-voice of Saleema Pasha, and out- 
side the Baghdad skyline of crumbling palaces 
and bulbous minarets. I remember one excited 
officer saying, ‘Anything can go into our wonder- 
ful araq, éven chickens with the fermenting dates, 
even dead rats. . . .’ It sounded horrible, just as 
the araq tasted of furniture polish. At midnight, 
Qassim sent off three drivers with instructions to 
bring, in their three cars, as many Negroes as they 
could find on the streets of Baghdad. ‘Only they 
know how to beat the dimbuq.’ They brought 
back about twelve, and these black Arabs cer- 
tainly knew how to beat the taut membranes of 
the little drums: into the Arabic rhythms seeped 
something essentially African, so that suddenly 
Haiti and the Tigris Valley were linked. I re- 
member thinking that Qassim looked slightly out 
of his element with the other pleasure-loving 
officers, men less intense than himself, more ready 
to laugh. 

The officers differ within a common discipline. 
The politicians in the new government differ 
within the chaos of long-time opposition. For the 
first four years I was in Baghdad there were two 
main trends. The leaders of the Istiqlal Party, 
such as Faiq Samarrai, Sadiq Shenshel and 
Muhammad Mehdi Kubba; were the inheritors 
of the pre-war tradition which had shot its unsuc- 
cessful bolt in 1941. These were nationalists of 
a style that could veer from Mazzini to Mussolini 
in a moment: they were also interested in social 
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reform, as something they should support because 
the regime did not. Most of them had seen the 
inside of a British concentration camp, in Rho- 
desia or Iraq. The second trend was a Socialist 
one, headed by Kamil Chadachi, an elderly and 
wealthy ex-Minister, a convert who was to show 
a remarkable dedication (he was imprisoned 
along with all other opposition leaders at the 
time of Suez; but unlike the others was kept 
inside until the revolution). Between these two 
groups there was considerable friction, whose 
sparks ignited among the students: a majority 
preferring the Left-wing movement. The leaders 
of the Istiqlal Party drank and dined in the one 
good restaurant in the city; the cars in which 
they arrived were hardly.smaller than those of 
Ministers, the bows they received from the 
waiters were almost as deferential. 

After 1952 the Egyptian revolution frightened 
Nuri es-Said into ‘anti-subversion’ severity, and 
these two groups tended to coalesce. At the time 
of Suez only Dr. Jabr Omar, who taught history 
in my college, managed to escape: he told his 
German wife he had gone to the café, and, 
despite middle age and portly build, he managed 
to ‘walk out’ of Iraq to Syria on a rough road. 
He is now Minister of Health. When I visited 
Baghdad this spring (given a visa gratis by the 
woman Consul in Beirut, who liked my books) the 
two trends had fused, their previous divisions of 
ideology forgotten. Some friends organised an 
evening party at which leaders of both groups 
were present. The drive, shaded by eucalyptus 
trees, would have encouraged Detroit with its 
legion of giant cars. In an atmosphere of smoke, 
whisky and Swedish furniture we discussed not 
the possibility of revolution but what its pro- 
gramme would be. Muhammad Mehdi Kubba, 
one of the three Councillors of State and a 
cousin of the president of the British Institute 
Club, was present. Samarrai, fat as an Iraqi John 
Bull, and Sadig Shenshel, lean and sharp, were 
emphatic when I[ asked: ‘Do you intend to 
nationalise oil?’ 

‘No, we intend to nationalise our foreign policy, 
to nationalise our government. That is enough! 
A national government could get better terms, 
certainly, and could spend what we get more 
wisely: not so much on police and the army, 
more on housing, social benefits. We want co- 
operation, not conflict, with the West. But we 
want it on equal terms, and we want to be 
masters in our own house. And if we admire 
Abdul Nasser—as we do—we want to be allowed 
to say so. And we do not want to be involved 
in your quarrels. Yesterday, it was against Ger- 
many; today, it is against Russia. We have enough 
quarrels with poverty and disease, without being 
drawn into your changing enmities.’ 

‘And we want agrarianreform ... 

‘The Bandung spirit . . .” 

‘And freedom of the press . . .” 

‘And-friendly relations with Russia and China, 
as wellasyou.. . 

But in the present government the military are 
more likely to hold the key than the civilians. 
They have achieved the revolution, against great 
odds, against a well-paid spy system, against a 
government with far more money than the 
United Arab Republic. Their grievances are 
different from those of the politicians: to 
the soldiers, dignity, independence, Arabism 
mean something direct and simple, just as they 
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io to Gamal Abdul Nasser. They certainly feel 
: fervent suspicion of Britain: but also a fer- 
‘ent friendliness if the suspicions can be over- 
some. 

Personally, the officers got on well with the 
3ritish military mission. They speak English. 
[hey have been to England; they have drunk tea 
at the Regent Palace, they have danced with 
English girls. They admire the orators of Hyde 
Park and their freedom. They do not want to 
impose a Prussian discipline on their country. 
They come from simple homes, not from baronial 


John Bull’s Schooldays 





castles. Middle Eastern officers are, as President 
Nasser said to me, a progressive element in 
society, not a reactionary one. Like all Iraqis, 
these men in their thirties and forties respond 
to direct friendliness; their favourite adjective of 
commendation is miskeen or fagir, whose literal 
meaning is wretched or poor, but whose real sig- 
nification is unpretentious, simple-hearted. Given 
a chance, they would as soon sell their oil to 
Englishmen as to anyone else, and in return 
they would like to buy English cloth, English 
wirelesses—and English footballs. 


Reaping the Fruits 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


T was just six years ago that the invitation 
) ang 





The Headmaster and Staff of Minton Pre- 
paratory School request the pleasure of your 
company at the Regent Hotel, London, on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of the school’s 
foundation. 








I can’t say I read these words with much en- 
thusiasm. My days at Minton had been among 
the least jolly of my life, and for this I held 
the headmaster and his staff largely responsible. 
The Head, whom we called the Bobo, was a 
corpulent clergyman with watery blue eyes and 
pince-nez; a believer in the efficacy of the Holy 
Sacrament and the birch, both of which he ad- 
ministered with fierce generosity. 

His immediate circle consisted of his wife, 
a dim, gentle woman whom we seldom saw; 
his son Roger, a pupil at the school and in 
character and appearance a pale replica of his 
father; and the school secretary, Miss Philips, a 
dotty, kind, feckless creature, and the only mem- 
ber of the staff I remember with any pleasure. 

The outer circle were less attractive. They in- 
cluded Sister Gatby, the matron, one of whose 
few pleasures in life was rapping one’s knuckles 
with a dessert-spoon for dodging one’s Radio- 
Malt; Mr. Morgan, from Cardiff, who had eyes 
like a gurnet and never tired of picking his nose; 
Mr. Roberts, who played rugger, drank beer and 
shouted; and Mr. Tribe, who did unspeakable 
things with some of my chums in the changing- 
room and left by the evening train. 

The boys weren’t much better. Crump I think 
was the worst, a bully of the old order. When 
he was captain of the dormitory he used to have 
what he called ‘weekly breath inspection.’ Crump 
wandered round from bed to bed and we 
breathed at him. The whole thing was a sort of 
refined torture for the benefit of Clinton, who, 
poor chap, suffered from permanent hally; and 
every week in tears he was forced by Crump to 
take a pill. 

Another fearsome brute was Bartholomew. At 
eleven years old Bartholomew had hair in a 
place where | did not know that hair grew. I 
first saw this astonishing sight in the shower-bath, 
and the shock was so great I nearly fainted. 
Bartholomew was rich and strong and callous. 
He had grander toys than anyone else and never 


lent them. Sometimes when passing in the 
passage he would give one a zonking great clip 
on the ear, just for the fun of it. Bartholomew 
was rugged. 

For sheer nastiness, though, you couldn’t beat 
Woolley. At the beginning of each term Woolley 
promised to be my friend and go on walks with 
me: three or four weeks later he completely de- 
serted me for Nesbitt minor. The reason for this 
was that half-way through the term Nesbitt minor 
got a fresh consignment of tuck. When Woolley 
had exhausted this he asked if he could be my 
friend again. Since I hadn’t got any other friends 
Tlet him. 

And that brings me to the food which, even 
when I think of it-‘now, makes me ever so slightly 
retch. Custard with a thick skin on it, bread that 
was green at the edges, green bread and dripping, 
meat that never was on land or sea. And a thing 
called Toad-in-the-Hole, bits of sausage lurking 
in batter and which for two terms I really thought 
was toad, fried toad, a Sussex counterpart to the 
frogs’ legs of France, 





And, watchman, what of the lavatories? I used 
to visit the lavatories when I was frightened, and 
as I was frightened most of the time I got to 
know the lavatories pretty well. I think in my 
five years at Minton I must have spent a total 
of about two weeks just sitting in the lavatories 
and shivering. What usually sent me there was 
the knowledge of having committed some trivial 
crime and the fear of hearing the head prefect’s 
cry, “The Bobo wants you in the private parts’ 
(this was a reference to where the Bobo lived, 
not to any designs he had on me). I cherished a 
naive hope that if I remained out of sight long 
enough my crime and therefore my punishment 
would be forgotten. 

Whether this strategy ever worked or not | 
cannot remember. But I do remember the hours 
I spent crouching in the half-light, listening to 
the water running down the walls and the 
cisterns whispering their secret messages, waiting 
for the footsteps in the passage and the message 
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that the block was prepared. If there is one place 
whose physical details are carved on my mind 
for ever, it is the lavatories at Minton. 

So, what with the food and the lavatories and 
my companions and the staff, you can see that 
there was no very good reason why I should visit 
the Regent Hotel for the fortieth anniversary 
party. And yet on the evening in question that is 
just what I found myself doing. Curiosity had 
got the better of me. 

The party was taking place in what was called 
the Oak Suite, and there must have been about 
a hundred people all chattering away there when 
I arrived. The Bobo and his family were holding 
a sort of court at the far end of the room, and 
he did not seem a day older than when I had 
seen him last. I could not say the same of my 
former classmates. ‘I say, Kennedy, old man,’ 
said a voice as I moved towards the bar, ‘how 
are you keeping these days?’ I turned and found 
myself looking at Bartholomew, or rather a poor 
shadow of what Bartholomew had been; for he 
was almost totally bald. Bartholomew bald! 
When I remembered the fright he had given me 
twenty years before, it was as much as I could 
do not t© burst out laughing. We asked each other 
what we were doing, and Bartholomew said he 
had six children and was selling life insurance. 
Looking at him, I could well believe it. 

I didn’t see Crump or Woolley anywhere about, 
but I did see Molloy. Molloy had once been 
my ping-pong partner, and now he was sprouting 
a great ginger beard. He reminded me of the day 
I had driven a penknife into his leg, but this was 
something I had forgotten. He on his part had 
forgotten the day he had stolen radishes from 
my allotment. We couldn’t remember anything 
else about each other. I asked him what he was 
doing, and he said he was in the wholesale sports 
business. 

By this time I had got to the edge of the Bobo’s 
circle. I caught his watery eye once or twice, 
but he made no move to welcome me. Then the 
crowd thinned out and I went up to him. 

‘Good evening,’ I said, ‘I’m Kennedy.’ 

“Yes,” he said, distantly, ‘I remember you.’ 

‘Good gathering you've got here.’ 

‘Yes,’ he. said, looking at a passing waiter, ‘not 
bad at all.’ 

There was a bit of a pause after this, and then 
he said, looking at a different waiter: “What are 
you doing with yourself these days?’ 

‘Oh, writing and lecturing and that sort of 
thing. Reaping the fruits of my education! 

This sally fell like wet cement, and I was about 
to try another tack when the Bobo, eyeing me 
like a cold cod, said, ‘Excuse me a moment, 
turned his back and started talking to someone 
else. 

I wondered what I had done wrong. Had I been 
too casual, and should I have called him Sir? 
Not that it mattered, but it was odd. I wandered 
over to his son Roger, who had after all sat in 
the same form with me for two years. 

‘Hullo, Roger,’ I said, ‘how are you?’ 

‘Very well, thank you.’ 

‘Nice to see you after all this time,’ I said, 
quite alarming myself with the enormity of the 
lie. 

He made a little stilted, embarrassed bow. Not 
a word about being glad to see me. 

‘Got everything you want?’ he said, and he 
too turned away. 
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Clearly I had had this party, and I was moving 
in the direction of the door when I felt a hand 
on my arm. It was Miss Philips, the secretary, 
dear, dotty Miss Philips, with a wisp of hair over 
her eyes and a tippet of fur on her shoulder. 

‘Why, it’s Ludovic, isn’t it?’ she said, ‘but I 
mustn’t call you that any more, must 1? How 
very mice to see you, though! What do you 
think of the party?’ 

‘I think it’s a miracle of organisation,’ I said 
guardedly. 

‘Oh, do you really, Ludovic? I do think that’s 
nice of you to say so. Of course, it wasn’t easy 
getting all the names and addresses. I got in a 
bit of a muddle, I don’t mind telling you. Some 
of the people turned out to be dead.’ She gave 
a little giggle. ‘Still, it’s not a bad response, is it?’ 

Well, I thought, as I walked away, at least 
there’s one person glad to see me. I came out 
into Oxford Street and set off towards Soho, 
where I was meeting a friend for dinner. The 
more I thought about the Bobo’s chilly reception, 
the more it puzzled me. It seemed so strange. 
It was when I was about half-way across Soho 
Square that the solution suddenly came to me. I 
stopped in my tracks, said, ‘Good God,’ and 
stared into the middle distance. 

And what I saw there was not the traffic going 
round Soho Square, but a small Russian harbour 
in the middle of the-war. My’ ship had just come 
to anchor there after escorting one of those nasty 
Arctic convoys. We were having our first drinks 


( Goodbye to the 


for a fortnight when the mail arrived; and among 
the mail, believe it or not, was an invitation from 
the Bobo to the thirtieth anniversary party. I 
still had my seaboots on when J read this, and 
the thing seemed so ludicrous that I laughed out 
loud. 

And because I could never think of the Bobo 
or his school without a touch of nausea, and 
because the contrast between our present pre- 
occupations was so marked, and because (to tell 
the truth) I was just a tiny bit stewed, I sat down 
there and then and wrote him this reply : 


My dear Bobo, 


I have received your invitation to the 30th 
anniversary party. I can think of nothing (in- 
cluding what I am doing at present) that I would 
rather do less. My days at Minton do not bear 
remembering, and my only wish, if I get through 
this war, is to be spared seeing you, your dreadful 
family and even more dreadful school ever 
again. . . . Believe me, my dear Bobo, yours 
very sincerely ... 


The next morning, I remember, I made some 
sort of effort to get the letter back. But it had 
already left for England in another ship. A few 
days later the thing went out of my head. 

It ha@ not, of course, gone out of the Bobo’s 
head. And yet, I wondered, why on earth had 
he asked me a second time? And then I realised 
that it was not he who had asked me but Miss 
Philips; and she, dear old thing, had forgotten 
to cross me off the list. 


Bombay Bowler () 


By STRIX 


N a morning in December, 1931, I stood 
QO on the deck of a steamer watching the scurry 
on the dockside as she was warped into her berth 
at Rangoon. The deck was covered, but the mid- 
day sun (which at that season in Burma is not 
particularly fierce) struck down on to the rail in 
front of me. On this rail rested my hands. 

I felt a tap on the shoulder and, turning, was 
gently. admonished by an elderly fellow-passen- 
ger. | was, he explained, needlessly exposing 
myself to danger; it was just as easy to get sun- 
stroke through one’s wrists as through one’s head 
or the back of one’s neck. 

I thanked him, cursed myself for a callow 
tenderfoot, and thrust my hands into the pockets 
of my little tropical suit. 

+ * * 


I remembered this incident as I read an article 
by Dr. R. K. Macpherson in last week’s issue 
of The New Scientist. My elderly benefactor was, 
literally, right; it is just as easy to get sunstroke 
through one’s wrists as through any other part 
of one’s body, because there is no such disease. 
Heat-stroke can kill a man, but it can kill him 
just as easily in a dark boiler-room as in a scorch- 
ing desert; the sun’s rays are ‘important only in 
so far as they increase the heat load.’ 

A fascinating book could be written on the 
rise, decline and fall of the sola topi. It owes its 
name, Dr. Macpherson tells us, ‘to the pith of 
the sola plant, a kind of rush known to science 
as Aeschynomena paludosa, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that many of its wearers thought of it, 
by a process of association, as the solar topi. 





But I should like to know more. Who was the 
inspired hatter who discerned in this legume its 
supposedly magical properties? To these Dr. 
Macpherson quotes a tribute from a standard 
work on Health in Hot Countries, published in 
1904: ‘No material appears to be so effective in 
intercepting the peculiar vibrations which cause 
sunstroke, wherever they may be, as the pith of 
the Indian rush.” 

But who found this out? Was the topi copied 
or adapted from the primitive headgear worn by 


‘ some marsh-dwelling tribe? One can see how 


easy it was for science, baffled by the phenomenon 
of heat-stroke, to invent the ‘peculiar vibrations’ 
in the sun’s rays, ‘as yet not identified but capable 
of passing through the tissues and affecting the 
brain and spinal cord beneath.” What are much 
harder to reconstruct are the circumstances in 
which somebody suddenly decided to keep these 
vibrations at bay with a hat made of rush-pith, 
and the process by which this invention spread in 
practically no time all over Asia and Africa. 

But not all over South America. To me that is 
the strangest thing about this curious fallacy. A 
few months after committing my solar solecism 
at Rangoon I set out on an arduous journey 
through a region of South America which lies 
just south of the Equator. Here, it was agreed 
by all authorities, there was no need to wear a 
topi, since there was no danger of sunstroke. 

How on earth the pundits worked this out I 
cannot imagine, but firmly engraved on my 
memory of those distant days are the words 
‘actinic rays.’ Whether these were present or 


151 
absent, and how (whichever they were) they 
neutralised the impact on one’s skull of those 
terrible, tissue-piercing vibrations, I cannot now 
remember. I probably did not inquire. 

In South America I never wore a hat of any 
sort, and as the pitiless sun beat down on us I 
reposed in these actinic rays the same implicit con- 
fidence which on the other side of the world my 
compatriots were reposing in the Indian rush. 
Science is a wonderful thing. 

+ * * 

As a hat-wearing animal man sank, quite sud- 
denly, into a sort of timid lethargy about 150 
years ago. He renounced feathers and ribbons 
and gold braid and huge great things shaped like 
cart-wheels or coal-scuttles and embraced the 
austere, compact, neutral-coloured models, vari- 
ants of which he still wears on his head (if he 
wears anything at all) today. The topi was his only 
really big hat; and, far more singular, it was the 
only hat worn by both sexes when dismounted. 
(I do not mean by this that women did not ride 
in topis, because of course they did; I was only 
trying to guard against Mr. Colin Wilson or some- 
body like that writing to remind me that both 
sexes use the same headgear in the hunting field.) 

So the topi occupies a unique place in sar- 
torial history as well as in political symbolism. 
It is likely to retain the latter until foreign car- 
toonists find some equally ready means of iden- 
tifying, in their clever drawings, the Imperialist 
exploiter of subject races; and I strongly suspect 
that if it had not been for the last war these_ 
great pith hats would still be de rigueur in the 
tropics. 

It was only about half-way through that war 
that the wearing of topis in the hot weather (be- 
tween 0900 and 1700 hrs.) ceased to be compul- 
sory for British troops serving in India; it was, 
I found, very little good talking about actinic 
rays to the Assistant Provost Marshal when he 
took your name. 

In an operational area, however, these huge 
hats were a serious liability. Military headgear 
is traditionally designed to intimidate the enemy 
and to protect the wearer. The former purpose 
has now been largely discarded; but the topi was 
very far from fulfilling the latter. The hazards of 
jungle warfare are in no way lessened by having 
a sort of beehive on your head; and as the sun’s 
rays bounced off the topi, their refracted light 
made a column of troops almost as conspicuous 
to enemy pilots as a string of pearls on a 
billiard-table. 

And so, between one hot weather and the next, 
it was discovered that the topi was not, after all, 
indispensable to man’s survival, and it dis- 
appeared (except from Wingate’s head; he con- 
tinued to wear a rakish, old-fashioned model 
which looked as if it had played a leading, perhaps 
a decisive, role in the Fashoda Incident). 

Green, one supposes, now grow the rushes, oh. 
Nobody: chops them down and makes them into 
hats. Jackals whelp in the deserted pith-mills. 
Thousands of great dun hats moulder in the ord- 
nance stores of India and of Pakistan. Here and 
there in these islands topis still make in ex-pro- 
consular households a small but useful contribu- 
tion to charades. Will history, looking back on 
the century or so throughout which they afforded 
the pillars of a vanished Empire illusory protec- 
tion against a non-existent disease, decide that a 
charade was about all they were ever good for? 
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O— Water Tube Boilers 














At their Hartlepool works Richardsons Westgarth build shell boilers, waste heat boilers, steam and gas turbines, hea 
cou 


water-tube boilers for electricity generating stations and for alternators, compressors, condensers and feed water heaters, He 
large industrial plants. These boilers are capable of evapora- they are particularly well able to undertake the design and ext 


. “We . . . + . rigi 
ting a million pounds of steam an hour or more at temperatures _ installation of complete schemes for the supply of industrial Po 
ue 


up to 1,050°F. Since they also build, amongst other things, steam and power from waste heat or any type of fuel. do 
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Roundabout 


Healing 

THE ALBERT HALL 
on Saturday af- 
ternoon was a 
vast Wedgwood 
cup filled with warm tea. Head- 
aching languor washed over the audi- 
ence. They were lapped in a drab, 
vaguely religious mood. Until they 
were slapped back to consciousness in 
mid-yawn by the sight of Mr. Harry 
Edwards making the lame to walk. He 
was less successful in making the blind 
to see—it seems that arthritis, curved 
spines, slipped discs and paralysis are the devils 
he has most securely under his control. 

The sick were of two kinds. The first were 
the shuffling, bowed, broken and weeping sick, 
in such an extreme of misery that they were 
past bargaining for privacy. The second were 
the ones who came to watch. 

‘Do look at that one over there, dear. Isn’t it 
dreadful? Isn’t Mr. Edwards marvellous? Just 
fancy, she hadn’t walked for five years. And in 
agony, too.” : 

Greatly to the embarrassment of the or- 
ganisers, a few of the most hideously crippled 
began to advance on to the stage almost from 
the beginning of the service. While the local 
MP and assorted reverends chatted on in shop- 
soiled language, they began to emerge, crab-like, 
from far-off corners of the hall. Inching their 
way forwards, crawling down the interminable 
Stairs past all the goggling eyes, they were drawn 
like iron filings by Mr. Edwards's ghostly, mag- 
netic gift. Useless for officials to tell them to 
wait, to remind them that healing was to be 
had afterwards from other helpers at the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters. No one would do but Mr. 
Edwards. And it must be now, please God, this 
very afternoon. 

But most of them were still aching yards from 
the platform by the time Mr. Edwards held out 
his arms, looked round the house, and said, ‘Now, 
who have I got with arthritis?’ choosing the owe 
or three his eye happened to fall on. 

Harry Edwards healed with his coat off, his 
shirt sleeves rolled up to the elbow. He was a 
short, thick man with silver hair, and he set about 
healing in the cheerful, unaffected way of a, 
countryman performing an ancient, earthy craft. 
He sat down opposite his patients, and his hands, 
extremely gentle, explored in a detached way the 
rigid spine or the useless limb. He asked a few 
questions: “The doctors say they can do nothing, 
do they? And you’ve been like this for five years? 
Suffering great pain, you say?’ He teased and 
chaffed them tenderly, and all the time his arms 
were round their shoulders or caressing the sick 
part of the body. Then suddenly he would start 
to move the patient’s leg up and down or rock 
his whole body from the hips. ‘Does that hurt 
you? No? Would it have hurt if someone had 
done it to you before? You'd have gone through 
the roof? Right. Now stand up.’ And the patient 
stood up, amid gasps and clapping from the 
Spectators. The cures were done in batches—the 
arthritis patients, the slipped discs, the curved 












spines and the goitres—though one man who 
leaped spryly in among the arthritics turned out 
to be a hernia case. It had to be explained to him 
that this was hardly suitable for visible healing. 

The minute the healing session was over 
people began rushing out as if the National 
Anthem had begun in the cinema. It was a de- 
pleted congregation which remained for the final 
hymns, the one perfunctory prayer. 


Spieling 
SHE STOOD in the gutter on a corner of Old Comp- 
ton Street selling peanuts to the eager, aimless 
crowds at the Soho Fair. She had a round face 
topped by a dish-mop of fuzzy grey hair. Her nose 
was as sharp as a pen but her expression was 
kind and maternal. Her large, shapeless yellow 
dress ballooned around her large, shapeless body. 
With a plastic spoon she scooped into the enor- 
mous basket and filled another bag. Although it 
was over thirty years since she left Constantinople 
her knowledge of English was poor. Her vowels 
were long and uncertain, her consonants sibilant. 
‘No, I won’t ever go back to Turkey,’ she said, 
a little sadly. 

Three Frenchmen with very tight grey trousers, 
white shirts and crew-cut hair strode past, bellow- 
ing the ‘Marseillaise.’ A raucous trad-jazz group 
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struck up “Basin Street Blues’ in a nearby alley- 
way, drowning the more distant and fruitier tone 
of the Salvation Army. 

‘The Cyprus,’ she said, ‘are all thick people. 
Not good. English, American good for every- 
where, but Cyprus all mixed. Gipsy, Jew, Greek.’ 
She held a pound note up to the gas lamp, check- 
ing the watermark. ‘I sell good nuts,’ she said, ‘so 
customers come back, but now the Fair very good 
for business.” 

‘Oh yes, the Fair’s good for business. But, then, 
we're always pretty full, said the shirt-sleeved 
manager of a neon-bright café along the street. It 
was filled with the throb-throb-throb of a juke-box 
and a crush of jerking teenagers. The boys wore 
black jeans and bright, open-necked shirts. The 
girls wore thick eye-makeup and ‘sent’ expres- 
sions. Their tight skirts were knee-length, or 
shorter. 

‘Tommy Steele? Oh yes, Tommy’s often in 
here,’ said the manager, selling two more tickets 
for the cellar. ‘He comes in and has a private 
session. But I’ve got some good new boys. Listen, 
they've just made a disc. Got your note-book and 
pencil? Get this. . . .’ 

Outside a procession filed past, their banners 
demanded ‘No Second Suez,’ ‘Keep Out of Iraq.’ 
The peanut seller had moved her pitch: The 
gurgling stream of carefree young jostled against 
four poker-faced prostitutes who were gradually 
pressed against the poster-splattered wall, then 
back into the doorway of a darkened workshop. 
The Fair was not good for their business. 


Eating People is Wrong 


By ALAN BRIEN 


—Irma La Douce. (Lyric.) 
Tue Harringtons are a cannibal 
family in Suffolk. Snap-crackle- 
pop like the talking cereal, they 
spoon each other down reluctantly 
with cream and sugar at breakfast. 
At lunch, rather more enthusiastically, each carves 





io 


we 





« from the one on his left a generous bloody help- 


ing. Through the long, indigestible afternoon, they 
drink each other with a splash of soda. They love 
being eaten almost as much as they love eating. 
When one opens his mouth the others rush to 
put their feet in it. And at night they toss and turn, 
dreaming painfully of somebody they ate. In other 
words, they are a normal happy family—at least 
as incarnated on the stage by our modern young 
playwrights today. 

If Peter Shaffer had been content to write 
another propaganda tract in the Age War, then 
Five Finger Exercise could have been dismissed 
with a mild pat on the head. But his great achieve- 
ment has been to convince us that the family 
really is normal. Like all cannibals, the Harring- 
tons are decent, ordinary, respectable people who 
are only unconventional in their menus. Mr. 
Shaffer takes no sides, follows no party line. He 
has no hero and no villains. He. does not blame 
Society, or the System, or Religion, or Sex. Life 
is the disease and more life is the cure. 

‘Each member of the family can see the fatal 


Five Finger Exercise. (Comedy.)- 


spot between the eyebrows of the rest. But his own 
weakness seems to him his strength. The father is 
a self-made man—and like all self-made men he 
adores the cracks and bulges in his own jerry-built 
facade. His boast is that he doesn’t understand 
anything except money. ‘You're proud of it,’ the 
son bursts out. ‘As if it defined you. I'm the Man 
Who Doesn't Understand.’ And yet the father’s 
knowledge of money is still knowledge of some- 
thing real—he knows the cost, if not the value, 
of his family’s flaws. He knows that his wife’s 
veneer of culture is painted on like lipstick. He 
knows that his son’s sensitivity is just another 
form of cowardice. And you can feel whole rows 
of the orchestra stalls identifying with him. 

Roland Culver’s performance in the role is the 
finest piece of Method acting in Britain today. 
Critics who ought to know better have been 
blinded by his long columns in Who’s Who in the 
Theatre. He has been described as ‘cruelly mis- 
cast.’ If that is miscasting, then it is about time 
every actor in Shaftesbury Avenue swopped parts 
with his neighbour. With his mournful, eroded 
Macmillan face, the face of a- fossilised arrow- 
head, he suffers the tortures of an inarticulate St. 
Anthony. In baffled anger, in stony contempt, in 
pitiable palliness, in defeated apathy, Mr. Culver 
is a real man trapped in an invisible net of cause 
and effect. I can hardly believe that he will 
re-create these unbearable blind strugglings st 
after night and live. 
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Adrianne Allen’s role as the mother does not 
allow her to expose her face so nakedly. At first 
sight she seems to be walking through her part. 
She doesn’t seem to be speaking her own words. 
She doesn’t seem to be picking her own route 
through the smart, contemporary furniture. She 
seems to see the other characters as cues rather 
than people. But soon it becomes apparent that 
she is operating the most subtle double-bluff. She 
is the woman inside the woman she plays. And 
when she strips off, the revelation is doubly ter- 
rible. First the armoured corsetry under the dress, 
then the bruised flesh under the corset. Twice she 
achieves this astonishing and frightening naked- 
ness. Her obsessive love for her son is always half 
pose—it is quite chic to be a little incestuous. But 
when she realises that her equally obsessive love 
for her daughter’s tutor is genuine while he wants 
only to be another son, her sudden flash of revul- 
sion is blinding. The lightning has struck but the 
thunder is yet to come. Her son forces her to see 
her true reflection for the first time. He analyses 
her fear of being part of the crowd—‘doing what 
everybody else does is vulgar: whether it is going 
to Monte or falling in love’-—then passionately 
buries his head in her lap. Miss Allen looks coldly 
down at the head as if it had dropped from a 
guillotine. Shuddering she pushes him to the floor 
and savagely, joyfully, rips open his own secret 
homosexual yearnings. Madame Récamier has 
become the cannibal queen. 

Brian Bedford as the son, and Michael Bryant 
as the tutor, are equally impressive. Mr. Bedford 
has the easier role—the restless, defenceless, over- 
articulate young cuckoo in the philistine nest has 
lately become something of a cliché. But Mr. 
Bryant has to be both a chorus and a character— 
the Son of the Rat-wife from Ibsen’s Little Eyolf. 
He wears the double mask brilliantly—especially 
in the moving aria of naturalistic rhetoric about 
his Nazi father. And still the list of this extra- 
ordinary cast is not ended—there is also Juliet 
Mills as the fourteen-year-old daughter. Innocent 
yet knowing, gay yet worried, attractive yet sex- 
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less, hers is the art which conceals art in one of 
the most beguiling débuts of the year. 

Mr. Shaffer's dialogue has pace and bite though 
no great wit. His faults are glibness and whimsy. 
But he has kept his suburban cabbage patch to 
almost window-box size—and every leaf and 
caterpillar is minutely observed. 

Irma La Douce is a mess but quite a pungently 
and piquantly spiced one. It tries to be a parody 
of a film noir, a Threepenny Opera satire on a 
corrupt society, a sentimental television-interlude 
piece of Frenchiness, and a bouncy Cranky musi- 
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cal—all at the same time. Marguerite Monnot’s 
music has a predictable, wheezy, Café Continental 
appeal. But the original author, Alexandre Bref- 
fort, judging from the English version by the three 
Expresso Bongo boys, has little to say and he says 
it at tedious length with such lyrics as ‘There’s no 
cure, For l‘amour, On the bridge at Caulaincourt.’ 
Keith Michell is engaging, Elizabeth Seal is acro- 
batic, Clive Revill is droll. Everything, including 
the scenery, is continually on the move. But John 
Heawood’s choreography and Peter Brook’s direc- 
tion cannot conceal the basic schoolboy triviality. 


A Partial View 


By GERDA COHEN 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS knew well 
enough that mortification of the 
flesh and esthetic perception went 
hand. in hand—so our Festival 
boys can’t take all the credit for 
that idea. ‘Charge ‘em ten bob for 
half a pew behind the Norman 
pillar,’ said the genial ticket agent at York, ‘and 
how they'll love the concert.’ It took some courage 
to admit, filing in silent rapture down the nave, 
that perhaps the acoustics. ... ‘Our Cathedral was 
hardly built to accommedate Bartok,’ sniffed a 
deacon, hovering to see the audience didn’t re- 
move too many hymn books. Lay on a good 
ecclesiastical draught (Canterbury bears off the 
palm there), and the most pagan music critic 
falters in judgment. 

Gaining experience year by year, British Festi- 
vals have achieved a high standard of discomfort. 
The contractor who rigs up that open-air audi- 
torium for York Mystery Plays should win a 
prize. Everyone, regardless of age, sex, or how 
much the ticket cost, gets the same ration of can- 
vas seat: about four square inches. At any move- 
ment to ease a frozen joint, your neighbour— 
rudely shaken to the floor—will retaliate with a 
pained look, and wait until the interval to get up 
suddenly and precipitate you through the planks 
into a limbo of scaffolding. Devils dart under 
there, keeping warm until the last Act, when they 
hurl damned souls to perdition. Up above, 
huddled in eiderdowns, one eye on the truculent 
heavens, we shiver in sympathy with Adam, who 
wears nought but an imitation fig-leaf. 

We thought this auditorium the apotheosis of 
cultural masochism, until the Lady Chapel in 
Orford Parish Church broke all previous records, 
True, our cheap ticket bore the threat: ‘affords 
only a partial view.’ At Aldeburgh Festival office, 
a high-pitched gentleman said, ‘Damn lucky to 
get in at all... .” Brooding on this, we climbed 
up to chairs balanced over the pews. In that 
twittering hush before God thundered from the 
vestry, a man in the row behind lost his chair over 
the edge. After he had been extricated, the Chapel 
gallery sat tight. But we hadn’t reckoned on Ben- 
jamin Britten’s penchant for ‘audience participa- 
tion.’ We rose, unsteadily, to roar out a hymn. 
The former victim—in a limp clerical collar—was 
longing to unbend, but he’d lost his nerve. Rain 
thudded on the chancel roof, aiding Britten’s flood 
music, while umbrellas dripped on the altar step. 


Who dares to complain of wet feet? Dampness is 
a chronic Festival condition, one of the ills which 
confer merit and may be chalked up to your 
zesthetic bonus. 


While not every organiser can boast of a cloud- 
burst (Ludlow was particularly favoured this 
year) the weather rarely lets them down. ‘We had 
snow—in June—for our pageant of Trafalgar, 
recalled the Bath hotelier proudly, ‘and this time, 
our barbecue was completely drowned. The 
heaviest downpour in forty years—imagine that!’ 
Curious, after so much natural laundering, that 
Bath is so dirty. By next Festival, perhaps, the 
town will have found enough money to clean the 
Georgian geometry which attracts their patrons. 
They won’t build a concert hall in a hurry. ‘Why 
should we, my dear?’ cawed the owner of a 
Regency boutique. ‘People who wouldn’t be seen 
dead listening to Menuhin in the Festival Hall 
come down just to hear the echoes simply 
ricochetting off that fan tracery in the nave.” 


After. the evening’s chunk of ‘U’ entertain- 
ment, everyone sauntered towards the Pump 
Room, etiquette preventing a mad rush for the 
buffet queue. Those unable to curb carnal tempta- 
tion, missed the encores and got their sausage 
rolls almost warm. The docile crunching of 
digestive biscuits would have appalled Beau 
Brummell, who drank three daily gallons of spa 
water to help down the banquets. Pump Room 
tea, not unexpectedly, was like spa water, which 
reminded Dickens of warm flat-irons. 


In your really sophisticated Festival towns, 
restaurants uphold the general tone by shutting 
at nine-thirty. Cafés in Aldeburgh, undisputed 
headmistress of them all, clear away the rock- 
buns at six. Nothing was open, apparently, except 
the Festival club. In that chintzy lounge, you 
couldn’t hear the conversation for the clanking of 
amber beads. ‘My dear, haven’t we met at the 
Cheltenham Festival, 1956?’ screamed a lady with 
a deaf-aid to the sofa stiff with dowagers. Mourn- 
fully we went right down Aldeburgh High Street, 
beyond the highly-restored Moot Hall, avoiding 
the avant-garde symbolism that groaned from 
another Festival stronghold, and crept with relief 
into a fried-fish bar. The cod was delicious. For 
the first time that week, our shoes dried. Hoping 
that none of the dowagers would see, we popped 
into Ye Tudor cinema for 1 Was a Teenage 
Werewolf. 
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News from the Oracle 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


‘Tue critic of painting, then, must 
concern himself with the image 
which envelopes him, without 
mistaking the marks on the can- 
vas for that image. They are 
merely the stuff through which the 
image is evoked.’ 

I know very well that critics of painting are 
commonly surpassed only by painters themselves 
these days (it has not always been so) when it 
comes to the writing of high-flown fancy, and 
that it might therefore be considered malicious to 
fish out and hold up by the tail that handsome 
red herring. 

But when the occasion is an admirably 
mounted full-scale retrospective exhibition at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery and a portentous five- 
shilling catalogue containing a rich Modern-Art- 
Establishment preface by Mr. Bryan Robertson 
(not to mention biographical notes in which one 
can read that ‘Miss Peggy Guggenheim realised 
the artist’s natural affinity with certain American 
painters’), then it is entirely proper that one’s finer 
feelings should be set aside. 

The critic is standing receptively in front of 
one of Mr. Alan Davie’s large paintings. A muddy 
mass of yellow, grey, brown, and red forms 
gradually coheres into a vaguely uterine shape. 
The image which envelopes this critic is without a 
doubt abdominal. It is with this, according to the 
artist, that he must concern himself. After con- 
cerning himself for a given period with the tripes, 
lights, and giblets with which he is wrapped and 
enlapped, he may take a look at the catalogue and 
see that Mr. Davie has himself entitled this 
assemblage of loosely wrapped ‘marks on the 
canvas’ Birth of Venus. He sees the tenuous con- 
nection, the mild joke; he moves on. Now he is 
standing in front of a very large triptych (which 
first caught his eye from a far distance as he came 
in through the front door of the gallery): three: 
extensive canvases have been painted, dribbled, 
clotted, dabbed, and teased with a mottle of bright 
colours separated and to some considerable extent 
articulated by a leading of black or dark blue 
paint. From afar there is a not unpleasing likeness’ 
to painted glass in which the forms cannot quite 
be discerned; from a nearer viewpoint one has 
again that visceral impression—basketloads of 
dyed guts drying in the sun; from a few feet one 
Studies the gobbets of rough-textured pigment 
enclosed by the slap and slobber of paint slapped 
on in more liquid form and left to run freely. The 
catalogue says that this is Marriage Feast. And 
so on, by way of Mechanism of the Plants, Altar 
of the Blue Diamond, Dog Sensation, Witches’ 
Sabbath, Martyrdom of St. Catherine, Discovery 
of the Staff, and various other confections which 
remind one of the good old slap-happy days be-» 
fore the bourgeoisie took over the idioms with 
which the avant-garde used to shock it. 

The last thing that could be said about Mr. 
Davie is that. he is not serious. The size of his 
canvases, the laborious encrustation of them with 
(for me) unappetising complexes of paint, the 
neatly careless application of juicy pigment which 
binds the gobbets together into some sort of order 





while dripping into fringes in the approved man- 
ner of action-painterly abandon, the keenly 
private titles which he gives his paintings, the 
solemn metaphysic of the catalogue notes—every- 
thing about this exhibition indicates Mr. Davie’s 
seriousness. But seriousness about what, and to 
what end? His paintings, with a few exceptions, 
speak for themselves neither more nor less than 
unusually elaborate doodles do, or fortuitously 
striking juxtapositions of stains and blotches on 
a wall, or that sort of very childish child art which 
has in recent years been much boosted for the 
wrong reasons by the wrong people. Yet there 
is care behind them: Art is in their making. For 
the most part they exemplify that reductio ad 
absurdum of romanticism (the equivalent of 
which in poetry has received a severe check in the 
past decade) by which the artist becomes so be- 
sotted with the act of brushing, dabbing, smearing, 
squeezing, dropping, dribbling, throwing, or 
otherwise placing paint upon canvas or hardboard 
that he comes to imagine that sheer violence in 
handling paint, without any sort of reference to 
the phenomenal world, is a clear measure of 
zsthetic value. But the titles which Mr. Davie 
gives his paintings are an indication—if we take 
them, as we should, seriously—that they cor- 
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respond in some sense with certafn emotional 
states enjoyed or endured by the artist. 

Anyone who knows anything about painting 
can see clearly enough that a good measure of 
talent has been employed in the creation of Mr. 
Davie’s private paradises and infernos; but what 
on earth can they be to those other than open- 
minded critics of painting enveloped in the image, 
fashion-mongers, and those egregious souls who 
can always be found to support any cause which 
seems to set them apart from the riff-raff involved 
in and with the world as it is—what can they seem 
but grotesquely arrogant and self-indulgent 
paddlings in mere paint? “The right Art is pur- 
poseless, aimless, says Mr. Davie. ‘The more 
obstinately one tries to learn how to paint for the 
sake of producing a work of Art, the less one will 
succeed.” If Mr. Davie paints simply, as he claims, 
to find enlightenment and revelation, as the Zen 
Buddhist practises archery, that is no doubt very 
fine for Mr. Davie. But when the relics of such 
exercises are framed and exhibited in such a 
grandiose exhibition as that now occupying the 
wide walls of the Whitechapel Art Gallery (whose 
director writes some splendid sentences about Mr. 
Davie’s ‘relentless private pursuit of a set of truths 
which may only have meaning for himself, whilst 
the appreciation of others for those truths will be 
only coincidental—Jack Kerouac’s novel chron- 
icling the “beat generation” in America is highly 
relevant’), one sees again how remote are the 
extremes upon which the new orthodoxy will set 
its seal of approval. 


PAUL ROBESON 


SINGS SATURDAY 8.30-9.0 p.m. 
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The Spanish Imagination 


By ISABEL QUIGLY¥~> 


Don Quixote. (Festival Hall.)— 

Torero. (National Film Theatre.) 
A} SPAIN (though not Spanish films) 
yj. is let loose in the cinema this 
; week: Quixote and bull-fighting, 
3! two themes that have exercised the 
# Spanish imagination to a profound 
and (to foreigners) mysterious extent. This 
Russian Don Quixote (director: Grigory Kozint- 
sev; ‘U’ certificate) is visually one of the most 
magnificent spectacles you could hope to see, par- 
ticularly the outdoor scenes that have caught 
the empty brown landscapes of central Spain to 
perfection; and the two main figures are almost 
uncannily what one hoped for. Russian faces, 
because of their variety and racial mixture, export 
remarkably well, and Russian actors manage to 
give an air of humanity and warmth to theif per- 
formances that in this case is just what is needed. 
No one, luckily, has tried to look Spanish, and 
somehow the film, without appearing specifically 
Spanish, has caught instead what applies #@yend 
Spain, the spirit that has made what on thé face 
of it is a literary satire of limited and quite local 
appeal (you could imagine a modern hero of 
the sort going out West as a cowboy, say) into 
a profound and powerful allegory whose central 
character is one of the recognisable figures, not 
just of Spain, not even just of literature, but 
of the werid’s metaphorical imagination, as it 
were: one which thousands know and even 
understand who have never read a word of 
Cervantes. 

This is why there is nothing incongruous about 
a Russian Don Quixote, even though, on points 
of detail, they have softened and sentimentalised 
the original (for instance, Cervantes makes 
Dulcinea, whose beauty and honour Don Quixote 
fights to defend, an ugly, masculine-looking 
woman, not very young, the point being that no 
one looking at her with the eyes of the flesh 
could possibly find her attractive; whereas in the 
film she is a charming creature of about sixteen 
to whom the knight is only too understandably 
attracted and who has rather a soft spot for 
the old boy herself), and they have stressed 
the ‘social’ side of Quixote’s mission and turned 
him into little (and he was so much more) but 
a crusader for social justice. The film is dubbed, 
which is always a pity, though the voices them- 
selves are excellent; and the English dialogue has 
far too selfconsciously ‘period’ an air about it and 
will confirm the suspicion so many people seem 
to have that Don Quixote is one of those master- 
pieces best left unread. 

Torero (director: Carlos Velo; no censor’s 
certificate), a Mexican film, is just what it says: 
the story of a bullfighter. Half reconstritetion, 
half documentary, it is the life story, or rather 
more, the soul’s story, of Luis Procuna, a Mexican 
bullfighter whose performance, I have been told 
by people who have seen him, is erratically un- 
even: and this film shows why. It is a bravesfilm 
to have made in a country where physical 
courage counts above almost every other quality, 
for it confesses what a bullfighter must never 







show—fear. In his early fighting days Procuna 
never knew it, borne along on a wave of en- 
thusiasm and triumph and success that looked 
as if it would never break; then suddenly he 
became afraid, which made him less skilful, less 
lucky, which in turn got him gored again and 
again and made him more afraid. Round and 
round it went—fear, accidents, the public’s scorn, 
viciously expressed and supremely well photo- 
graphed, more fear—till in the end, being rich 
and happily married with several children, he 
decided to retire. Then came the ugly newspaper 
headlines: ‘Procuna, millonario y miedoso’— 
Procuna, the chicken millionaire—to goad him 
back to the bullring, where we leave him, wonder- 
ing (as he must) whether he will ever reach 
retirement, and if the public is ever satisfied 
with a bullfighter who retires alive. 


Consuming Interest 
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This film tells more, through the study of one 
man’s life, than a dozen films of the Blood and 
Sand sort. First we see the background of poverty 
that produces men willing to fight (“No rich man’s 
son was ever a bullfighter,’ says Procuna); then 
the long, slow, unpatronised training, the first 
fight at which the boy pays to appear, the in- 
toxication of success. But the most terrifying, 
as well as the most moving, parts of the film are 
not those in which the man faces the bull but 
those in which he faces the public—the ‘third 
enemy,’ the other two being the bulls and fear. 
The mass emotions of ragé, hatred, disgust, 
vicarious satisfaction in another’s courage, or 
pain, or even death; over and over again we are 
shown these in a face, in hands, in a movement, 
in the yell of 50,000 roaring their scorn of one. 
When people discuss the ethics of the corrida 
they never seem to remember what seems one 
of the most important points, the effect of such a 
spectacle on a crowd. This film is a remarkable 
reminder. 

Besides, it would be well worth a visit, if for 
nothing else, for the newsreel glimpses of the most 
haunting face I ever saw: Manolete’s. 


A Flush in the Pan 


By LESLIE” ADRIAN 


Durinc his recent Brussels visit, 
the Duke of Edinburgh said that 
he thought it was time someone 
invented a silent water-closet. If 
HRH’s hint is taken as serious dis- 
satisfaction, it will cause some con- 
cern in a stalwart British industry 
whose policy has been never to move forward to 
something new until it has been established that 
what is new is really better. Although the almost 
silent double-trap siphonic closet produced by the 
well-known firm of Shanks and Co. Ltd. first 
appeared in their catalogue in 1914, and although 
there have been minor improvements since, the 
older design has remained common. Even in 
America, where, according to magazine advertise- 
ments, people are most acutely aware of the social 
advantages of silent plumbing, the public health 
regulations do not allow a really silent closet. 

There are basically two different types of water- 
closet: one with a siphonic action which extracts 
water from the bowl by suction; the other, the 
simple wash-down which operates by water 
momentum. 

‘I can only think,’ says Mr. W. M. Collinson, 
London manager of Shanks, ‘that the Duke was 
recalling some of the very utility Admiralty 
specification closets he must have encountered in 
his Service career. Those in ships are even worse 
and make a terrible noise.’ But the only major 
change in the water-closet world has been the 
switch from high to low cistern and the low type 
is almost universal in new buildings today, 
although occasionally, through lack of space, the 
high type must still be used. The best double-trap 
siphonic closet with low cistern costs £37 10s. 3d. 
and simpler models are available around £20. 
Even the straightforward single-trap closet is 





much less noisy when the cistern is brought down 
low, and these cost around £12. Reinforced plastic 
seats at around 30s. are almost standard today, 
but for the carriage trade there is still polished 
mahogany and these seem to me to be very cheap 
at £3. 

I had imagined the ‘low suite’ was as much a 
part of the Twenties as the furnishing ‘three- 
piece.’ In fact, Shanks brought out their first low 
model in 1890. It was a fine piece of workmanship 
with a mahogany casing and roses on the por- 
celain. Examples of these rose-covered closets still 
turn up occasionally in builders’ yards. They now 
have a period-piece value among smart decora- 
tors, Iam told. 

4. Many are probably still in use, for the British 

lave a very parsimonious approach to plumbing. 
We buy a water-closet when we move into a house 
and then expect it to last forty years. We pay for 
regular maintenance service for vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators and TV sets, but we seldom consider 
spending money on the plumbing until something 
goes wrong. 

A yearly visit from a master plumber, if you 
know a reliable one, will save you, Mr. Collinson 
argues, from embarrassments like handles which 
do not respond. The cause of this is usually dirt 
in the ball valve and this prevents the cistern from 
filling to a working level. Oiling the handle 

een is another job often overlooked. 
**Not only have roses, bullrushes and willow pat- 
terns disappeared from the modern water-closet. 
but those evocative names, dreamed up by imagin- 
ative sanitary engineers, are disappearing too. 
‘Abergelly,’ ‘Deluge’ and ‘Fin de Siécle,’ when 
they are used, are now printed in microscopic 
letters round the back. So, too, is ‘Remirol,’ which, 
by reverse spelling, perpetuates the name of Sir 
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Edward Lorimer, a Scottish physician. For health 
reasons he advocated changing the standard height 
of the British water-closet from sixteen to thirteen 
inches. His success in this direction, like his 
epitaph, was modest. 


* * a4 


The Bendix Company’s recent announcement 
that there are now over 1,000 self-service launder- 
ettes in Britain and that a million housewives 
regularly do their weekly wash in this way shows 
clearly how mass consumer habits are changing. 
This was a new-fangled American idea and, when 
it came to Britain eight years ago, we all thought 
it was a splendid idea for places like Earl's Court 
and Whalley Range, where people lived in con- 
verted flats. But we did not expect it to woo the 
solid British housewife from the ritual of her 
weekly washing day. Yet this is what is happening 
and today the most successful launderettes are 
operated in the crowded industrial areas of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire and County Durham. 

This shows, I think, that given a really good 
jabour-saving idea, the British are not so reluctant 
to try it as many high-powered promotion men 
would have us believe. 

The launderettes are all privately owned: many 
by men who set up with Service gratuities. Bendix 
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supply equipment and also stipulate that a uni- 
form pattern for premises and service is main- 
tained. Up till now these self-service laundries 
have been confined to big towns and the twelve- 
washer unit has been the minimum size. Now, the 
chain is being extended to cover towns with a 
population of between 12,000 and 15,000 and a 
new eight-washer unit has been designed and 
costed. 

With a capital outlay of between £2,500 and 
£3,000 this is obviously going to attract many 
men and women anxious to have their own 
business. The estimated expenditure for a typical 
eight-washer unit is worked out at £2,864 and 
from this the weekly profit, when wages, rent and 
all expenses have been paid, is £11 11s. 8d. The 
water heating in this unit is by oil-fired boiler, but 
I notice that if a gas heating plant is used the 
capital outlay is cut by £340. Launderette users 
may be interested to know that for each 2s. 9d. 
wash the estimates show that sixpence covers the 
cost of all services, water, electricity, oil and soap. 

I have found the existing launderettes efficient 
and with a high standard of cleanliness and main- 
tenance. I am not too happy about that standard 
blue-and-chromium shop front and I hope that 
now they are to open in small rural towns it will 
be used with discretion. 


One for the Road 


By MILES 


M ucH has been written about alcohol as a 
cause of accidents on the road. However, 
as Professor Cohen, of the University of Man- 
chester, and his team pointed out recently in. an 
article, the published studies have one serious 
limitation: if no changes are found in reaction 
time and driving skills (such as steering and 
braking) aftér alcohol is taken in small amiounts 
the conclusion is drawn that the driver's com- 
petence on the road is not affected. This con- 
clusion is, of course, unjustified. What matters 
is not the driver's skill in itself, but in relation 
to what he believes he can do and what he does 
in fact undertake. If the tests of driving com- 
petence show no impairment after alcohol it may 
be that the tests themselves are inadequate. 

The Manchester team set out to assess the 
effects of alcohol on the more complex mental 
processes and especially on the activity of ‘risk- 
taking’: that is, embarking on a task without 
being certain of success. The drivers under test 
were those whom one might expect to be least 
influenced by alcohol—bus drivers of long ex- 
perience with records of safe driving. If impair- 
ment could be proved in these men, it follows 
that the consequences of ‘one for the road’ 
would be far more serious in less experienced 
and less skilled drivers. The results of:the tests 
can be summarised thus: drivers who were given 
alcohol took greater risks than those who did 
not; as>the amount of alcohol taken was in- 
creased, the mén' were prepared to drive their 
buses through narrower gaps. The men’s per- 
formance, as well as their judgment, deteriorated 
steadily as'they consumed more alcohol. A dose 
of alcohol caused the driver to overrate his ability 
in relation to his performance. The value of a 
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driver’s judgment of his own skill was impaired 
after a dose which gave a blood-alcohol level as 
low as 0.5 mg. 

In the ordinary way a driver suspected of being 
‘under the influence’ cannot be given a test of 
safe driving. The Manchester team conclude that 
the only way to reduce road accidents due to 
alcohol impairment is to forbid drinking for some 
specified period before driving. The real menace 
to road safety, as they say, is the driver who takes 
a drink or two and feels he is sober and quite 
fit enough to drive. 

The police, in reporting an accident, are re- 
luctant to say they suspect the driver of being 


under the influence of alcohol unless they charge, 


him with being drunk. They know very well that 
even if he is so charged he stands a good chance 
of being acquitted if he elects to go for trial before 
a jury at quarter sessions. There seems to be a 
conspiracy of silence among the authorities, the 
lawyers and the witnesses, a conspiracy to con- 
ceal the real importance of alcohol as a cause 
of road accidents. The official figure for ‘in- 
fluence of drink or a drug’ is 0.5 per cent. The 
proportion shown by a number of inquiries in 
various countries is about 50 per cent. 

I imagine that most people tacitly agree that 
the second figure is nearer to the truth than the 


first. Are we all, then, in the conspiracy of, 


silence? If half of all road accidents are due 
to drink and thus avoidable, why do our rulers 
not enact a law about drinking before driving, 
and enforce it? This curious English tolerance 
towards the toxic effects of drink is deeply rooted 
in society, and its history goes back a long way. 
Road accidents are among the principal causes 
of death and disability. The Ministry of Trans- 
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port could institute a series of planned studies, 
such as that described above; if the views of 
the Manchester team were confirmed, stern 
measures could be taken. Do you suppose that any 
of this will happen? I very much doubt it. 


* * * 


A colleague who knew the work of the 
Peckham Health Centre writes to say that I 
quoted Innes Pearse out of context on the matter 
of giving advice. As he says, the Peckham ex- 
periment was directed at observing the social 
behaviour and reactions of a small group of 
people; the staff, as part of their task, carried 
out regular medical examinations on all the 
members of the families who joined the Centre. 
In the course of these examinations various kinds 
of illness came to light. The staff did not, however, 
undertake treatment at the Centre; their findings 
were reported to each person and it was then 
left to the family to act. It was the policy of the 
Centre not to deal with or advise on any disorder; 
their function was to observe. 

My reader comments that Dr. Pearse did in 
fact give very good advice to her patients about 
the maintenance of health. I am sure that she did 
and that the members of the Centre did benefit 
greatly from their contact with her. But her views 
about giving advice contain an important truth 
that can be applied not only to the activities of 
the Centre but to every relationship of doctor 
and patient. They are stated in the interim report 
of the Centre, published in 1938*: ‘Indeed, “to 
give advice” seems to be a wellnigh irresistible 
impulse to most human beings in a situation of 
authority. We try to refrain from assuming the 
authority of special knowledge. As one of the 
members put it, “The doctor simply tells you 
how you stand.” It is thereafter left to their own 
intelligence to act.’ 

Of course, it is one division of the doctor’s 
job to give guidance to his patients on how to 
keep well and how to deal with illness when it 
arises. No one could quarrel with that. In some 
doctors, at any rate, the ‘irresistible impulse’ 
prompts them to advise patients on other things 
not properly in the doctor’s province: advice 
on getting married, or not getting married, or 
having a baby—in short, the conduct of their 
personal lives. It was this kind of advice I had 
in mind in quoting Innes Pearse: it was not given 
at her centre, and it should not (as I believe) be 
given by a doctor to his patient or any adult 
to any other. The role of the doctor, when his 
patient is going through a stormy phase of life, 
is to help the patient see where he stands, to 
bring out meanings in the situation and feelings 
in the patient that are not immediately apparent 
to those who are themselves involved. 

Many people, and not only doctors, feel 
strongly impelled to intervene in the lives of their 
friends at a time of crisis; sometimes the inter- 
vention is for the best, but often it is not, for the 
good reason that the unconscious motive for 
action arises from unresolved tensions in the ad- 
viser, who is really seeking to solve his own 
problems vicariously, so to say, by arranging 
other people’s lives. The most persistent and 
compulsive advisers are usually those who feel 
blocked in the advancement of their aims and 
need an outlet for directing something or some- 
body. 





* Biologists in Search of Material, (Faber, 1938.) 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir,—May I congratulate you on the line which your 
paper has taken over the last few months on the 
problems of the Middle East (except Zionism! ). 

Why? Because you -have the instinct to understand 
that peoples besides the French and British consider 
that they possess a country, a land, a culture and a 
history. 

Also, because (vanity) nearly thirty years ago, 
between 1926 and 1934, when I was in touch with the 
majority of Arab leaders from Tangier to Syria, I 
was advocating to both political parties and to the 
Foreign Office that the policy to follow in Arab 
lands was one to advance a unification of Arab- 
speaking areas rather than a balkanisation, as set up 
after 1918. Further, it was necessary to work with 
national leaders rather than ‘stooges’ of the West. 

Such a policy would be more likely to ensure 
a friendly bridge between our Australian and Indian 
territories and safeguard British interests better than 
a ‘divide and rule’ policy— Yours faithfully, 

R. GORDON CANNING 
Hartpury, Gloucester 
a 


Sir.—The burden of your editorial, ‘Wrong Together,’ 
is that this country should stand aside and passively 
witness the subversion of small States and the murder 
of friendly rulers. 

Presently, having a united Arab republic behind 
him, and ample arms from Russia, Nasser will pro- 
ceed to the extermination of Israel. Elsewhere in the 
same issue Nasser is described by Pharos as humane, 
a strange adjective to apply to a person who has 
envisaged a war with Israel as ‘short and bestial.’ 

Here again no doubt the Spectator will advocate 
a nice little talk in the United Nations; but that won't 
upset Nasser—Israel will have been blotted out while 
they are still talking. 

_ However, have it your own way, but I dispute your 
title. ‘Wrong Together’ is too didactic, since no man is 
omniscient. Call it ‘Counsel for Cowardice.’—Yours 
faithfully, 


Cc. C. MILLER 
Hedges, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted 


* 


Sir—It is Mr. Michael Astor's effort to make a 
distinction between Suez and the present crisis which 
is ‘misleading and dangerous.’ Englishmen may com- 
fortably feel that this time their morality is safe- 
guarded by Article 51 of the UN Charter. But 
assuming that the main purpose of this venture is 
the maintenance of influence in the Middle East, the 
key factor seems to be, not English, but Jordanian, 
Iraqi and Lebanese public opinion. Is it going to 
make any distinction between British parachutists in 
Port Said and American Marines in Beirut merely 
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because a loosely worded and vague generalisation, 
concocted in 1945, gives the Marines a shaky, legal 
foothold? Revolutions of a nationalist character 
seldom keep to the letter of the law. Are Arabs 
comforted because this time the British have intruded 
with American approval? 

Besides, one vital reason why the Suez affair was 
brought to such a mercifully prompt conclusion was 
the very bitterness with which British public opinion 
attacked the Conservative policy. This time, like 
Taper, I despair when Mr. Gaitskell relapses into 
innocuous indecision. If he does not bitterly oppose 
this policy, troops may remain in Jordan, accentuat- 
ing a crisis and stimulating the seeds of world war. 
—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HASKINS 
Oatlands, Kilbride, Wicklow 


THE FESTIVAL OF WALES 


Sir,—Mr. James Tucker has contrived to extract 
much merriment from his survey of the Festival of 
Wales, and quite justly, for merriment is surely a 
perfectly legitimate by-product of any festival. 

Yet some of us who share his general view also 
feel some embarrassment at finding ourselves osten- 
sibly involved in a nominally national celebration 
for which the arrangements would seem to have 
stopped short at its proclamation. 

Having served on the Weish Committee of the 
1951 Festival of Britain that did manage to promote 
a little that was special and apt to the occasion, 1 
had similar humble hopes for our own 1958 cele- 
bration. 

Thus when invited by the Chairman to serve as a 
Vice-President of the event I replied : 

Though of course disposed cordially to accept, 
I feel it somewhat frivolous to do so without 
knowing more than I do about the whole project 
—its intended scope and programme, its basic 
aim (apart from mere trumpeting), its cultural 
aspects, its regional representatives, and so forth. 

Also the Festival’s other invited Vice-Presi- 
dents and their intended function, if any. 

As it is, apart from a few not very informa- 
tive press references and a little general talk from 
the President, I have had practically no ‘hard’ 
news of the event at all. 

I am sure you will agree that a Vice-President 
who is thus ignorant of the thing he is supposed 
to be furthering must look—and indeed be— 
rather foolish and of little or no help. 

That perhaps too aloof and inquisitive a response 
was met by a dignified silence. Consequently I am 
not in fact a Vice-President of the Festival of Wales, 
which, if in the event indeed somewhat farcical, 
was assuredly well intentioned and so deserving at 
any rate of good will.—Y ours faithfully, 


Portmeirion, North Wales CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Tucker is unfair to the Festival of Wales. 
He gets some fun from oddities on the fringe of the 
Festival, but he misses the point of the Festival in 
sniping for laughs. The Festival has sewn together 
all aspects of the holidaymaker’s Wales for the 
first time. This is a feat, as anyone with knowledge 
of the difficulty of uniting the various Waleses in 
any way except oratory will realise. Welshmen will 
eagerly agree that Wales is a nation, but when you 
attempt to link them, their behaviour will seem to 
disprove it. 

I was in Rhyl, one of the most popular of Welsh 
seaside towns, in 1953, when the Royal National 
Eisteddfod came there. I was struck by the high 
degree of apathy among the usual type of Rhyl 
holidaymaker to this curious intrusion on their sand, 
sun and pleasure-beach holiday. After all, there isn’t 
an eisteddfod at Blackpool, so why at Rhyl? 

This should be blamed wholly on Wales, for fail- 
ing to appreciate, let alone publicise, how much’ 
more exciting a holiday she can offer when she sells 
Welsh holidays in national as well as local terms. 

It is against this glaring need of one of Wales’s 
greatest industries, with a £44 million turnover and 
a far greater potential, that the Festival of Wales, the 
first solid achievement of the young Welsh Tourist 
Board, should be set. Aided by the coincidence of 
the Empire and Commonwealth Games, the 
Llangollen International Eisteddfod, the Royal 
National Eisteddfod and the Royal Welsh Show in a 
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short period, the chairman and the secretary of the 
Welsh Tourist Board, Messrs. Hxx:w T. Edwards and 
Lyn Howell, have united Welsh {ourist interests, for 
1958 anyway. 

I hope the momentum will not be lost, and that an 
annual series of festivals—with timely associations 
with Welsh culture and history—will follow.—Yours 
faithfully, 


TOM HOOSON 
25a Norfolk Crescent, W2 


LIBERALS AND ‘PRIVILEGE’ 


Sir,—Amongst the extensive comments on the recent 
privilege debate one matter appears to have escaped 
notice. That is the contrast between the Liberal 
Unionist vote and that of the Independent Liberal 
Party. 

No fewer than fifteen of the Liberal Unionist mem- 
bers voted against the Gaitskell-Butler axis and not 
a single one voted in favour of the Committee of 
Privileges’ attack upon our liberties, the rule of law 
and the right of access to the Queen’s courts. On 
the other hand, no fewer than three of the Inde- 
pendent Liberals voted in favour of the Committee 
of Privileges, including both their present and late 
leader. Only one solitary Independent Liberal, Mr. 
Bonham Carter, voted for the fundamental! principles 
of a free society; and he has been an Independent 
Liberal for so short a time that he may well be 
ignorant of the fact that the dominant section of 
the Independent Liberals has nothing but contempt 
for the classical doctrines of liberty when these con- 
flict with the higher social purpose or the arbitrary 
power of ‘popular’ assemblies.—Y ours faithfully, ° 
34 Earl's Court Square, SW5 ERIC WALKER 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—The instructive article of Mr. Charles Curran 
on ‘Sex and Politics in Britain’ repays study. On one 
point, however, I cannot follow him. He seems to~ 
assume that the law of the Church is absolutely 
against remarriage after divorce. He writes, ‘Basing 
itself on its belief in divine inspiration it holds that 
marriage is a sacrament which when validly ad- 
ministered creates a relationship that can be dissolved 
only by death.’ 

But the Church does not hold marriage is a 
sacrament. Only by distorting the language of its 
twenty-fifth Article of Religion can it be so under- 
stood. And how could the Church so teach when 
its Divine Founder expressly allowed for the putting 
away of an adulterous partner? (St. Matthew: xix, 9; 
v, 32.) The famous ‘Pauline exception’ (I Cor. vii. 15) 
and the flexibility of the Early Church would not 
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have been possible if it was believed that our Lord 
had definitely taught the absolute indissolubility of 
marriage in all circumstances. 

Besides, how grievously this is to misunderstand 
His methods. He gave us ideals, principles, not a 
code of laws, ‘Swear not at all,’ ‘Resist not evil,’ 
“Take therefore no thought for the morrow,’ ‘If thy 
right eye offend thee pluck it out.’ To insist on a 
literal interpretation of His words in all cases is not 
only to miss His meaning but to reduce Him to a 
talker of impracticable nonsense. 

Outstanding representatives of the Church in 
various ages have emphatically repudiated the exist- 
ence of such a law as Mr. Curran assumes. At the 
passing of the Act which legalised divorce in 1857 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury, his successor, 
the then Bishop of London, and seven bishops voted 
for it. The present Dean of St. Paul’s, the Very Rev. 
W. R. Matthews, has written, “We believe that the 
rigorist conception of the nature of marriage is 
doubtfully Christian.’ Bishop Hensley Henson wrote 
about marriage with an innocent divorcer, ‘I am not 
aware of any law Divine or human, secular or 
ecclesiastical, which makes that action morally repre- 
hensible or officially disqualifying.’ 

There is no need to multiply authorities —Yours 
faithfully, W. S. KERR 
76 Sandown Road, Belfast 


THE PECKHAM HEALTH CENTRE 
Sir,—Miles Howard in his article ‘The Mesmerisers’ 
writes: ‘When I went years ago to visit the Peckham 
Health Centre, Innes Pearse made one comment 
which stuck in my mind. She said, “When a new 
doctor joins our team, it takes us about three months 
to break him of the habit of giving advice.” I didn’t 
see the full force of that comment then, but I do now. 
Giving advice is an occupational disease of doctors.’ 
Not only would most people disagree with Miles 
Howard in his conclusion but anyone who knew Dr. 
Innes Pearse and the Peckham Health Centre will 
realise that he has never seen any of the force of 
what was said to him there. The Peckham Experiment 


What is 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SINGLE FOOD WE EAT 


? 





It’s bread. There are many official reports 
which confirm this view. Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British diet. Yet 
we take it for granted. 4 

Doctors and scientists have given the proof 
that bread is one of the most nutritious foods 
you can buy. The most recent Domestic Food 
Consumption Report* says bread and flour 
provide more energy, more protein, more 
nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin 
B, than any other single food. 

Penny for penny, bread is the best food 
value you can buy. By any standard it’s a 
superb food. 

Make sure your family eats plenty. Let them 
have it at its best—good and fresh ! 


*National Food Survey Committee Ropers, 1955 (Page 132) 
and earlier yeats, published by H.M.S.O. 

In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 
26.5% of the energy ; 27.8% of the protein; 25.5% of the 
nicotinic acid ; 23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin B,. 


Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
Iron—not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,— 
] not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BURBAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, &.W.T 











was devised and carried out by the late Dr. Scott 
Williamson and Dr. Innes Pearse for the purpose of 
observing the behaviour and development of a cross- 
section of society in surroundings that provided 
almost unlimited opportunities. The only rules were 
that people should join the Centre as complete 
families and submit to periodic investigation by the 
doctors. 

In the course of this medical investigation patho- 
logical conditions of one sort or other were continu- 
ally coming to light and no doubt presented very great 
temptation to a doctor to offer advice; especially, for 
instance, in the early stages of a curable disease that 
could become incurable if neglected. However, to 
give such advice would have vitiated the whole object 
of the experiment, which so far as those carrying it 
out were concerned, was merely to observe and record 
behaviour. Of course as a result of medical knowledge 
gained in the Centre people did sometimes seek bene- 
ficial advice from the usual sources outside; and 
although the life of the experiment was sadly brought 
to a premature conclusion through lack of funds, 
‘the doctors’ did prove by it that health was pro- 
moted by a good and free social environment not 
available in urban life today. 

It was essential at Peckham, as it is in any experi- 
ment, that the experimenters should avoid modifica- 
tion of their results in the course of their observations. 
However, I am sure that Dr. Innes Pearse, who spent 
so much of her life in giving very good advice to her 
patients, would deplore any suggestion that the 
doctor is merely to observe and to refrain from 
giving advice to those who consult him, even if it is 
only to the effect that they are fit and should cease 
worrying about possible disease. I am sure too that 
she would deplore the tendency for patients to go to 
doctors for bottles of medicine and tablets as opposed 
to getting and taking good advice on the maintenance 
of their health and treatment of disease —Yours faith- 
fully, J. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


Eye, Suffolk 


[This letter is referred to by Miles Howard on 
p. 138.—Editor, Spectator.] 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 
Sir,—Mr. Fredric Warburg complains, in your 
issue of July 18, that in reviewing Alberto Moravia’s 
Two Women, recently published by Mr. Warburg in 
this country, I displayed ‘Teddy-boy lack of decent 
manners.’ He then attempts to give substance to this 
charge by remarking that I said the book bored me. 
All this is surely the merest nonsense. To publish 
a book is to invite comment. It is plainly a legitimate 
form of comment to say that one finds a book 
boring for certain reasons, and the more pertinent 
one considers these reasons the more sharply one is 
inclined to express them. In my view, then, I am guilty 
of nothing more than differing from Mr. Warburg 
for reasons which I thought adequate, then as now, 
and which I tried to make clear to my reader in a 
few’ unambiguous sentences. The world is full of 
people who employ circumlocution rather than risk 
‘giving offence’: there is no need for this lamentable 
practice to be imposed on your contributors at the 
instance of disgruntled publishers.—Y ours faithfully, 
SIMON RAVEN 


* 
Sir,—Putting Moravia on one side for the moment, 
may I offer your reviewer an appreciative word for 
his reassuring candour—a pleasant contrast to the 
closed-shop of mutual back-scratching (or so it 
seems to a mere reader). 

It is not a long jump to the conclusion that a pub- 
lisher must think one.of his books worth publishing 
(in one sense or the other); Mr. Warburg’s con- 
fusedly sarcastic whine tells us nothing new—apart 
from the revelation that all a publisher’s pockets are 
below his belt, and therefore out of a decent reviewer's 
reach.—Yours faithfully, TREVENEN PETERS 


69 Renters Avenue, Hendon, NW4 


CHISLEHURST CAVES 

Sir,—I was surprised, as well as entertained, by the 
article in ‘Roundabout’ (July 11) on the Chislehurst 
Caves. I have read in an authoritative work on 
caving that the ‘genuine Druid labyrinth’ is in fact 
only a chalk-mine, that the so-called dene-holes are 
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its shafts and that the so-called ‘Druid altar’ is, with 
other attractions, but a device used for éxcavation. 
You describe the cave manager—such an attractive 
phrase—as ‘white-haired’ and ‘benevolently tough,” 
but also as ‘prolix.’ Perhaps this quality will enable 
him to refute these allegations against the caves’: 
bona fides.—Y ours faithfully, J. C. M. BENTHALL 


New Buildings, Eton College, Windsor 


STATE PUBS 
Sir,—It is perhaps worth remarking that the State 


‘ Management Scheme in Carlisle long since ceased 


to serve its original purpose, if indeed it ever did 
so. It was set up about forty years ago following 
disturbances and much drunkenness among munition 
workers recruited from outside the country. The idea 
of the Management Scheme was that by a drastic 
reduction in the number of pubs and by State 
management of almost all the remainder lawless be- 
haviour could more readily be checked. I have been 
told by Carlisle people, however, that the scheme 
did little to achieve this end and public behaviour 
in Carlisle really improved only when the First 
World War ended, the munition factories closed 
down and the imported workpeople dispersed. 

It seems, therefore, that the scheme not only is 
anachronistic, but also, in terms of its real purpose, 
has never been anything but futile—Yours faithfully, 

L. R. N, PERCEY 
The Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League, 

Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, EC4 
* 

Sin,—If any private-enterprise retailer ever had a 
local monopoly and failed to give satisfactory ser- 
vice his customers could bring him to his knees by 
boycotting him. If the State had a monopoly in 
retailing, consumers would have no such remedy. As 
taxpayers they would have to make good the losses 
due to unsatisfactory service and fall in trade. The 
arrangement would have in it elements which no one 
with the slightest regard for individual freedom 
should tolerate for a moment longer than necessary. 

Yet that is precisely the set-up under the Carlisle 
State Management Scheme. If once the thing started 
to spread the time would come, I think, when people 
somewhere would find that the worse the State pubs 
were the more they had to pay for them in taxation. 
—Yours faithfully, B. M. WHITTY 


Flat D, 66 Princes Square, W2 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
Sir,—If, as Professor Barraclough suggests, the up- 
shot of The Fearful Choice really is ‘to dispose, once 
and for all, of the cause Mr. Toynbee has made his 
own,’ then we may expect that all open-minded sup- 
porters of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
will change their views once they have read the book. 
But in fact this will not happen, and this will not 
be because they have one and all closed their minds 
to the arguments against nuclear disarmament and 
let their emotions overrule their reason, but because 
this is obviously a question of policy on which 
reasonable people can legitimately disagree. Quite 
apart from the moral issue, which Professor Barra- 
clough admits has not been disposed of, the practical 
issue lies in the choice of risks. Many of us would 
prefer the West to take the risks involved in unilateral 
disarmament rather than continue to compete in an 
arms race in which the risk of nuclear war and the 
destruction and contamination involved is increasing 
with every international crisis—Yours faithfully, 
ANTHONY ARBLASTER 


North Lodge, Barrack Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex 
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Tue third reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill was 
carried in the House of Commons, on Monday, »y 
a majority of more than three to one—189 to 52. 
In that House—we are glad to have something 
creditable to say of it—its success was never doubt- 
ful; but the Peers, who are blessed with hereditary 
bigotry, will almost certainly strangle it. We see that 
Lord WynForD was with difficulty persuaded to allow 
of its being read a first time. 
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BOOKS 





Second Wrangler 


Boe 3. 


NE still occasionally hears a London political 

intellectual appealing to us to take lessons 
from the French Mind. And who can fail to 
respect or to learn from it? Gide and Camus, 
Dirac and de Broglie, Claudel and Mauriac :. its 
contemporary splendours are as various and 
impressive as ever. But no, these your interlocutor 
happily dismisses. France for him means Sartre 
—and his Second Wrangler, Mile de Beauvoir. 

In Paris itself, it is true, the vogue is over. The 
virtuosity became boring, and the inhumanity 
repulsive. The Deux Magots is a shrine now only 
to callow anti-Americans from Portland, Oregon, 
and Pensacola. The main interest of the present 
book* is that it gives the British reader a post- 
mortem chance to see for himself the qualities 
which once dazzled a lot of people. Yet it does 
also present, in an extreme form, the abstract 
bitterness which is noticeable to some degree in 
most ‘committed’ inteflectuals, even in this country, 
and this reductio ad absurdius can illuminate the 
absurdum we have here already. Then, too, mori- 
bund though such ideological thinking may be 
both here and in France, it might be thought to 
gain a sort of Draculan vitality by attaching to 
what is more or less a live issue—the tenderness of 
some of our own little bourbons towards Chinese 
totalitarianism. 

The really striking point is that the book will 
do nothing to comfort them. British fellow- 
travellers have almost all written not just more 
humanely; but also more intelligently. Through- 
out 500 tedious pages Mlle de Beauvoir sneeringly 
refutes the arguments of anonymous or unrecog- 
nisable Aunt Sallies. She denounces others for not 
giving first-hand information, but herself quotes 
Party novels as true descriptions of how things 
happen! (This was, of course, before the intel- 
lectuals took advantage of the brief ‘thaw’ to tell 
quite a different story: her own leading informant, 
the veteran woman writer Ting Ling, was among 
those recently purged for such liberties.) But in 
any case Mile de Beauvoir denounces hostile first- 
hand information as suspect too. She takes the 
line that the existence of any false charges against 
the Chinese leaders clears them completely—just 
as, no doubt, the Nazis are to be acquitted be- 
cause One accusation against them, of responsi- 
bility for the Katyn massacre, was a viciously 
motivated invention. But if all unofficial informa- 
tion is to be dismissed as manufactured by evil 
propagandists in Hong King, official admissions 
are no good either, for they are quoted ‘out of 
context.’ It would be interesting to know how one 
can quote out of context, to take one example, 
last year’s admission by the Kwantung executive 
that as soon as it was (temporarily) permitted, 
there was a mass exodus of peasants from the 
collective farms which the author asserts to be 
both voluntary and popular. 





*THe LONG MARCH. | Simone de Beauvoir. 
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(André Deutsch and Weiden 








E. M. ARDEN 


Mile de Beauvoir’s other main lines are to 
justify things on the grounds that there are abuses 
in the West too (on the principles Orwell defined 
as two-blacks-make-a-white and _half-a-loaf-is- 
worse-than-no-bread); and to point to the un- 
doubted faults of the old regime—as if the present 
alternative were a Chiang restoration and not the 
‘Rightist?’ democracy for which the articulate 
sections of the population demonstrated so 
enthusiastically last year. The sort of intellectual 
chicanery she is capable of may be seen in her 
attitude to the official admission that the peasantry 
showed no enthusiasm for expropriating and 
executing the ‘landlords, so that Party militants 
had to be sent in to take charge of the matter. The 
peasants really wanted to do as the Party ordered, 
she argues, but needed these intruders to help 
them to shake off the ‘hypnosis’ the landlords had 
them under. A real Jacquerie! ; 

Again, the controlled press is justified on the 
grounds that only thus can the regime ‘explain’ 
things to a hitherto uninformed population—as, 
of course, in the case of the ‘germ warfare’ hoax. 
More often there is not even this residual intel- 
lectualism, but just inept propagandist inaccuracy. 
For example she asserts that Russian economic 
assistance is ‘disinterested’ and not a ‘deal’ on the 
grounds that Russia does not want and could not 
transport Chinese wheat. The terms of the three 
relevant agreements (1950, 1954 and 1956), even as 
published, provide for full Chinese repayment: 
wheat is not mentioned, but various other types of 
goods are—and, failing them, gold or US dollars! 
Again, the destruction of Manchurian industry is 
here attributed solely to the Japanese and the 
Nationalists. Most of it was actually due to the 
Soviet looting of machinery (estimated in the 
Paulley Report as to the value of two billion dol- 
lars) admitted by the Russians themselves in a 
Note of January, 1946, to the then Chinese 
Government justifying it as ‘war booty.” 

But maltreatment of facts is, after all, only a 
minor component in that unique Sartrean blend 
of intellectual and moral disintegration which 
most Frenchmen will be ashamed to learn is once 
again being presented to a British audience as the 
fine flower of La Lo-gique. There is something a 
little un-Voltairean, is there not, in Catholics being 
accused of preferring a ‘flashy martyrdom’ which 
they could have avoided by submitting to govern- 
ment control? But let us take a point on which 
everything I have said about the author’s methods 
of controversy and standards of moral judgment 
is demonstrated with clinical purity. She deals with 
‘family and country allegiances.’ In China, if these 
conflict, ‘country must be chosen; but the same 
applies in the West when similar conflicts arise.’ 
She gives an example—a French racing driver 
who finished the course after hearing of his 
brother’s death. In war, too, French parents are 
prepared to see their sons risk their lives ‘in Indo- 
China, in Algeria.’ Owing to considerations of 
cash, ‘bourgeois’ blood ties are less firm than those 
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encouraged in China, and hence the bourgeoisie 
is hypocritical in damning the Chinese on this 
issue. In addition, in a revealing footnote, Mlle de 
Beauvoir argues that ‘the entire Right praised the 
conduct of the Francoist general who let his son 
be shot rather than surrender the Alcazar,’ while if 
a son had done the same by his father in the 
Chinese Civil War horror would have been 
expressed. 

You see at once the barren dichotomy—if you 
are not pro-Mao you are bourgeois, ‘Right,’ pro- 
Franco. You note the crude ‘you're another’ 
method of defending an alleged abuse. What is 
not immediately evident is what exactly it is 
about the State's attitude to the family which is 
deplored by some observers of the Chinese scene. 
To take a single example, an article appeared in 
the official China Youth at about the time Mile 
de Beauvoir was in the country. The author, Chen 
Yi,. was dealing with letters from young people 
who felt loath to denounce their relatives. First a 
girl was told why it was her duty to put the finger 
on her husband. Then advice was given to a 
youth whose father, though no longer a practising 
counter-revolutionary, had once been a despotic 
landlord. This is how one of the young comrade’s 
qualms was dealt with: 


You wonder how you are going to face your 
father if, instead of being sentenced to death, he 
is afterwards set free. If your father is not sen- 
tenced to death, but released by the government 
authorities after they have educated and 
reformed him, why should he retain enmity 
against you or seek to harm you on the sly if he 
has really reformed and intends to start life as 
a new person? He will even be grateful to the 
government and to you for his salvation. How- 
ever, if he has not yet truly reformed and retains 
enmity against you, you can still denounce him 
again. 

And in fact there have been literally hundreds 
of cases reported in the Chinese press, often fol- 
lowed by ceremonies of congratulation to the 
young denouncers, as with the public award of 
the title of ‘model security worker’ to a Shanghai 
student for reporting his father. A Chengchow 
high-school boy was specially commended: he 
had actually assisted in carrying out his- father’s 
arrest. Are these acts strictly comparable with 
those of the racing driver, the soldier’s parents, the 
Franco general? Might not Mlle de Beauvoir’s 
old mentors in the philosophy department at the 
Sorbonne mutter ‘distinguo’? 

To turn from this to the true voice of French 
Left-wing humanism, we may choose Camus’s 
analysis. The motive, he says, of these pseudo- 
Leftists with a ‘passion for slavery’ is not that they 
love the totalitarians, but that ‘they heartily detest 
part of the French.’ For all their double-talk 
‘none of the evils which totalitarianism claims to 
remedy is worse than totalitarianism itself.’ He 
adds, and the words apply in Britain too, ‘the Left 
is in full decadence, a prisoner of words’ needing 
as treatment ‘pitiless criticism, the use of the 
heart, sound reasoning and a little modesty.” Per- 
haps Mile de Beauvoir, or at least her admirers, 
will take such a course. If at present she provokes 
these ungallant sentiments it is because her whole 
tone so-unpleasantly recalls that of those earlier 
female anti-imperialists of whom Kipling wrote : 

When you're wounded and left on Afghanistan’s 
plains, 


And the women come out to cut up what 
remains . . 


Hitherto the essential Frenchwoman—Héloise or 
Mile de Lespinasse or whoever—has always and 
everywhere been admired for sensitivity and 
intelligence. Even the tricoteuses have probably 
been maligned: at least it is not alleged that they 
let their knitting get into a dirty tangle. 
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SECOND EDITION 
A new edition of this famous Atlas—revised, enlarged, 
and up to date. 120 pages of maps in six colours (32 
pages devoted to Great Britain) 168 pages of Gazetteer 
and statistics. Novel features include maps showing 
scenery and recreations in Britain, and a new map of 
the moon. The Concise Oxford Atlas is ideal for home 
or Office. 30s. net 


The Middle East 


A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY 
Edited by Sir Reader Bullard 


In this third edition, which has been completely reset, 
recent developments, including the Suez crisis, have 
been fully dealt with. It is intended to serve the 
specialist as a compact work of reference and the 
general reader as a description of the region, its 
peoples, and its problems. 
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A STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
1702—70 


Rex Whitworth 


The career of the Huguenot refugee who fose to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army and Master 
General of the Ordnance during the Seven Years War. 
Based on original contemporary documents, this is the 
first biography of a great soldier. 

Illustrated 42s. net (31 JULY) 
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THE SCHOLAR-NATURALIST 1860-1948 


Ruth D’ Arcy Thompson 
With a Postscript by P. B. MEDAWAR 


¢, .. the author of “Growth and Form” was more than 
an extraordinarily accomplished professor. He strode 
the world and sailed the seas in the heroic manner, and 
his friendship was treasured as much by ploughboys 
and fisher bairns as by dukes. He was the rounded man 
as well as the rounded scholar. . . . If this is a work of 
piety it is also a merry tale.” The Scotsman 

Illustrated 25s. net 


The Triumph of the Muse 


AND OTHER POEMS 


John Heath-Stubbs 


*This poet stands out against the background of 
contemporary verse-writers by reason of his classical 
scholarship and his deliberate use of traditional forms 
| and idiom. But he makes both form and idiom his own, 
because he writes with passion. That surely is the ideal 
combination for making poetry likely to endure.’ 
RICHARD CHURCH in The Bookman (BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION) 12s. 6d. net 
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Pro Domo 


From Blackmail to Treason. Political Crime and 
Corruption in France, 1920-40. By Louis 
Ducloux. (André Deutsch, 18s.) 


THE subject of this book is the series of con- 
spiracies against the Third French Republic during 
the Twenties and Thirties—conspiracies encour- 
aged by the floods of vituperation appearing in 
Charles Maurras’s Action Francaise, and which 
after the Stavisky scandal reached their paroxysm 
in the Leagues and the Cagoulards. M. Ducloux 
was head of the CID department of the Sdreté, 
and, as such, had to share the blame for the 
failure to do anything about Stavisky and his 
swindling. Understandably, therefore, much of 
the book is concerned with justifying the French 
police in face of the accusations brought against 
them by journalists like Maurras and Léon 
Daudet. M. Ducloux makes a very convincing 
plea pro domo over Stavisky; if the police had 
been allowed to do their job without (presumably 
political) interference, that small-time crook 
would never have got away with it for so long. 
Otherwise he has nothing very new to reveal, 
though it is interesting to have the nastiness of 
the ‘Cagoule’ set out in detail. Among the groups 
that went to make up that underground terror 
organisation was one called ‘French Algeria.’ 

Two complementary morals emerge from the 
narrative. The Leagues were not political parties. 
They were splinter groups composed of eccentrics, 
ex-servicemen, adolescents and gangsters. The 
‘Cagoule’ was a conspiracy of terror run by thugs 
and crackpots. Neither it nor the Leagues had any 
chance of effective revolutionary action in normal 
times; French ~Right-wing’ extremists - had 
nothing like the mass support of Fascism or 
National Socialism. What made them a threat in 
1934 was the failure of Republican politicians to 
combat corruption in their midst. For many 
Frenchmen, Stavisky proved Maurras’s case 
against ‘la république des camarades.’ Even in a 
profoundly individualistic and conservative 
country like France the legal forms of democratic 
government will only be threatened when demo- 
crats themselves play the fool. This truth is often 
concealed by a tendency on the part of the Left to 
see events in terms of conspiracies. The recent 
plots across the Channel, for example, would 
never have come so near success if the system of 
Republican government had not already broken 
down. 


The second point which M. Ducloux’s book, 


suggests concerns freedom of the press. It is 
usually assumed (mostly by journalists) that this 
is an unmixed blessing, and it has also been held 
with some plausibility that British laws of libel 
are too strict and that the fact that Mr. X has 


stopped beating his wife is not without relevance © 


to his performance of his duties as an MP. How- 
ever, an examination of the campaign of slander 
pursued by Maurras and Léon Daudet shows 
fairly conclusively that laws weighted against 
journalists are the lesser of two evils. The gaiety 
of nations may suffer, but at least recent British 
history is not disgraced by such episodes as the 
hounding to suicide of Roger Salengro, a Socialist 
Minister of the Interior. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether any healthy regime can afford a Maurras, 
Certainly the law should have been invoked de- 
cisively against his paper. And this conclusion is 
not altogether irrelevant, given our own contem- 
porary cult of ‘toughness’ and the scorn with which 
a few clever old/young columnists view the 
humanitarian values on which present-day British 
society rests. To adapt a phrase of Bernanos, once 
we had philosophers and judges, now we have 
journalists. But who shall judge the journalists? 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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The Nature of Biography. By John A. Garraty. 
(Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 


Ir is a highly disputable question whether 
biography is a distinct form of literature, with 
rules and categories of its own; but no one doubts 
that it is a flourishing trade. The German 
historian, Johannes Haller, grumbled at the steady 
output of lives of bishops (‘or preferably,’ he 
caustically added, ‘half a bishop’); and today we 
have only to substitute business tycoon for prelate, 
and the charge holds good. Dr. Johnson in the 
eighteenth, Edmund Gosse in the nineteenth, and 
Wyndham Lewis in the twentieth century, all com- 
plained in almost identical terms of the fact that 
anyone ‘who can hold a pen or push a typewriter’ 
is at liberty, ‘without taking out any licence,’ to 
‘go out and hunt his Dickens, his Marlowe, his 
Rossetti, his Byron.’ ‘Biography,’ said Mr. John- 
son, ‘has often been allotted to writers who seem 
very little acquainted with the nature of their 
task.’ But what, we may fairly ask, is ‘the nature 
of their task’? It is when we come to try to define 
and expound it that confusion really sets in. ‘A 
search of the records,’ Mr. Garraty finally con- 
fesses, ‘discloses no fully acceptable pattern.” We 
could have guessed as much before we began. 
This book may be described as a manual for 
the trade, written with both eyes fixed on the post- 
graduate factories in the American universities. It 
pays the usual obeisance to scholarship in the 
form of a hasty sketch of the history of biography, 
which only comes to life in Lytton Strachey’s 
generation; it assembles aphorisms from ll 
and sundry through the ages; and then it gets 
down to the serious business of choosing a subject, 
collecting materials, and the like. ‘Few would 


MIDDLE 
EAST 
Red Mirage 


JOHN O’KEARNEY 


‘A sustained tirade against the American policy 
of supporting regimes ‘‘deserving of revolu- 
tionary annihilation’’, and providing arms and 
aid ‘‘to prevent Arab unity, for the sake of oil 
and bases’’.’—Daily Telegraph 153 


Journey 


into Chaos 
PAUL JOHNSON 


‘Readable, stimulating, hard-hitting.’—Finan- 
cial Times ‘Anticipating demands by the oil- 
producing countries for a bigger slice of the 
profits.’—Daily Telegraph ‘Very much to the 
point.’—Sunday Times 158 
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deny, the earnest student is told, ‘that the 
biographer should read before he writes’ and ‘take 
notes on what he reads.’ But how is this compli- 
cated process to be performed? ‘Harold Nicolson 
procures a large notebook, numbers the pages, 
and prepares an index.’ Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s technique was more refined; he ‘had special 
weights designed for keeping stiff-backed volumes 
open at the proper page.’ These, however, as Mr. 
Garraty rightly perceives, are mere preliminaries. 
How is the biographer to dig out ‘the subtleties 
of his subject’s personality’? Here the key, it 
would seem, has been provided by John Dollard 
and O. H. Mowrer. ‘By counting the number of 
words’ 


which expressed some form of discomfort or 
tension (D), and those which reflected relief or 
reward (R), they arrived at a Discomfort-Relief 
Quotient, expressed in the equation D R Q = 
a R° Working out a separate D R Q for each 
page ... they found that the results, when 
plotted on a graph, correlated highly with the 
apparent state of mind... at any particular 
time. 


Whatever the position in America, this sort of 
thing will not do here. If Mr. Garraty must 
mention the cranks, it is surely his duty to 
say plainly that humbug is humbug. The real 
problems of biography are not abstruse. They 
stem, one and all, from the fact that it stands on 
the borderline between history and imaginative 
literature, in debt to both yet belonging to neither. 
Historical ‘fact, evidently, can rarely provide the 
insight into personality and character we expect 
of the biographer. Imagination, on the other hand, 
must be ‘controlled imagination.’ But what does 
control imply, how is it to be made effective. 
precisely what restrictions does it necessitate? 
Unfortunately Mr. Garraty’s book sidesteps these 




















QUAI 
D’ORSAY 


(1945-1951) 


JACQUES DUMAINE 
30s net 


“The posthumous diary of a witty and 
charming Frenchman.”—lilustrated London 
News. 

“An entrancingly entertaining book.”—The 
Listener. 

_“His malice is weil controlled and judi- 
cious. ... His judgment of character is 
shrewd and frequently prophetic.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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DOCTOR 
TONRONDO 


OWEN GUINNESS 


The doctor is a man of strong passions; his 
beautiful wife, to his dismay, turns out to be 
frigid. His efforts to extricate himself from his 
unfortunate predicament provide some of the 
most hilarious pages in an extremely funny, 


yet deeply moving novel. 16s. net 


Chapman & Hall 


fundamental questions and takes refuge in details 
of technique. Is it surprising if its conclusions are 
a series of resounding platitudes? 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Wheel of Fashion 


Edwardian Daughter. By Sonia Keppel. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s.) 


THE author of this wholly delightful book of 
reminiscences is the younger daughter of that 
famous Edwardian hostess, Mrs. George Keppel, 
who has been described as ‘a second wife’ to the 
King, and who was personally summoned to his 
deathbed by Queen Alexandra. On this aspect of 
her mother’s life the author, who was under ten 
when the King died, naturally has little to say. The 
only new fact—new, anyway, to most of us—is 
that her father, a character of great charm, seems 
to have accepted the curious situation just as 
sympathetically as Queen Alexandra. King 
Edward himself, seen through a child’s eyes, 
appears in a more amiable light than he did to 
many adults. Rudyard Kipling may have regarded 
him as a ‘corpulent voluptuary,’ but to Sonia 
Keppel he was ‘Kingy,’ who, ‘with a fine disregard 
for the good condition of his trouser would lend 
me his leg on which I used to start two bits of 
bread and butter (butter side down).’ They would 
bet in pennies as to which would win. 

The book covers the first twenty years of the 
author’s life till her marriage in 1920 to the son 
and heir of the then Lord Ashcombe. It consists 
of a series of vivid scenes, now comic now tragic, 
described with much verve and grace: 

‘The Alington household,’ she writes, ‘was the 
hub of the big wheel of Edwardian fashion set- 
ting in motion the gilded structure with its elegant 
concourse of people. Looking back now I feel 
that it may have possessed rather a pantomime 
quality—the hub of the wheel of Cinderella’s 
coach drawn by high-stepping horses which 
might one day turn back into mice.’ 

And I liked her description of the silent and 
enigmatic Sir Ernest Cassel as ‘a living form of 
gilt-edged security, a likeness which was enhanced 
by his wearing shirts with broad parallel stripes on 
them, like the bars in front of a cashier’s desk.’ 

The life led by the Keppels is familiar enough 
to readers of Edwardian memoirs—the round of 
country-house visits, balls, Biarritz, St. Moritz, 
Scotland. It was perhaps the last period of our 
recent history when the rich could really enjoy 
being rich—indeed it is perhaps the only one since 
1815. The late Georgians and early Victorians 
were terrified of revolution, the middle and late 
Victorians of a somewhat ferocious Jehovah, and 
the Great War seems to have shattered the con- 
fidence of the rich for ever. Neither they nor any- 
one else expected such a catastrophe. Hence that 
carefree confidence before 1914, which in retro- 
spect fills even those who never knew it with a 
sense of vicarious nostalgia. Not that the Keppels 
were regarded as rich by Edwardian standards, 
but still they cannot have been poor: one of the 
chief recommendations of a new London house 
that they took was that the dining-room could seat 
seventy guests, which, as their butler said, was 
‘very convenient.’ 

What marks out this book from so many others 
of the genre is that, like Lady Diana Cooper’s 
memoirs, it is written with a quite exceptional 
vividness, detachment, and humour. I defy any- 
one not to laugh at the account of the wedding 
which ends the book, and I defy anyone not to 
feel a lump in the throat at the story of the boy 
and girl romance between the author and her 
cousin Edward, son of Lord Albemarle, killed at 
nineteen in the terrible third battle of Ypres. 

ROBERT BLAKE 
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Expert Opinion 


National Wages Policy in War and Peace. By 
B. C. Roberts. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


Productivity and Economic Incentives. By J. P. 
Davison, P. Sargant Florence, Barbara Gray, 
N. S. Ross. (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 


Expert opinion on the cause and cure of inflation 
has recently crystallised into two sharply con- 
trasted and politically charged schools of thought. 
One stresses the causal role of excess demand in 
bidding up wages and prices, and prescribes com- 
pression of demand, preferably by monetary 
restriction. The other blames the unco-ordinated 
system of collective bargaining, which encourages 
wage demands in excess of what rising produc- 
tivity will allow, and looks to a national wages 
policy for a solution. The Cohen Committee en- 
dorsed the first view; but their Report has been 
strongly criticised for its curt treatment of the 
alternative. Now Mr. Roberts, an acknowledged 
expert on trade unions, contributes to the debate 
an exhaustive survey of experience with wage 
policy in Britain and several other countries. His 
conclusion that ‘a national wage policy will not, in 
a democratic country, succeed in keeping wages 
down in the face of excess demand,’ together with 
if its corollary that a national wages policy is re- 
dundant if demand is kept to full employment 
level, amply supports the Cohen Committee view. 

Mr. Roberts thinks that what happens to wages 
depends on the state of the labour market rather 
than the system of wage determination. This does 
not apply only to Britain, where the TUC’s weak 
control over its members is a well-known obstacle 
to effective national wages policy (Mr. Roberts, 
incidentally, disposes of the myth that Labour 
successfully obtained voluntary wage restraint 





between 1948 and 1950). In other countries, where 
wage determination is far more centralised and 
subject to State control, inflationary experience 
has been little different. The Australian and Dutch 
systems of State intervention have clearly re- 
sponded to market forces, and in Sweden the 
trade unions have even accepted the principle that 
inflation cannot be controlled unless the Govern- 
ment controls effective demand. About all that can 
be said in favour of centralised wage determina- 
tion is that it may enable wage movements to be 
adjusted more easily to conformity with crisis 
policies. 

Mr. Roberts’s evidence that national wages 
policies have not prevented inflation elsewhere in 
the past is a convincing refutation of the view that 
inflation can be stopped by that means in this 
country in future. But his assumption that infla- 
tion can instead be stopped by keeping demand 
down to the full employment level is debatable. 
The gimmick in the proposition is the concept of 
full employment, which for most of the book is 
defined in a purely circular way. The operational 
question is how much unemployment is implied. 
Mr. Roberts merely asserts that no more than the 
post-war average of 1.5 per cent. might be neces- 
sary. Many economists, on the contrary, believe 
that intolerably more unemployment than this 
would be required; this is one reason why so many 
of them incline to the wages policy solution. Both 
sides in the debate are looking for a simple way 
of achieving full employment and price stability 
together, whereas the truth seems to be that only a 
compromise between the alternative evils of un- 
employment and inflation is possible. Perhaps Mr. 
Roberts’s book will help to force the argument on 
toa more realistic level. 

Mr. Roberts concludes by arguing strongly for 
decentralisation of collective bargaining, par- 
ticularly towards plant bargaining; this would 
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allow wage'structures to be adapted to the needs 
of efficiency and progress. That better systems of 
wage payment can simultaneously increase earn- 
ings and reduce costs is confirmed by the very 
interesting fieldwork studies conducted by the 
Birmingham Social Science Faculty and reported 
in the second volume. It is high time that econo- 
mists ventured into this sociological preserve, and 
reassuring to find that workers are so often 
economic men. HARRY JOHNSON 


Backwardness 


Economic Analysis and Policy in Underdeveloped 

Countries. By P. T. Bauer. (C.U.P., 22s. 6d.) 
One of the tragedies of the underdeveloped 
countries (in which three-quarters of the world’s 
population live) is that their already difficult 
problems have been overlaid and made more 
intractable by so much superficial analysis by 
some economists since the end of the war. Much 
policy and many institutions have now been 
founded on some myth or other which, once 
accepted, could only hinder economic progress. 
It is still widely assumed, for instance, that these 
countries are caught in a vicious circle of poverty, 
which they cannot break because peasant pro- 
ducers work less hard as they earn more money, 
have fixed wants, do not save and do not respond 
to economic incentives. None of this is true. But it 
has made the popular assertion that economic 
progress in these countries must depend primarily 
on the activity of their governments seem 
plausible. The contribution of governments, how- 
ever, has frequently been to retard economic 
growth, by restricting immigration and licensing 
road transport, for example, as in Africa; by 
refusing to alienate more land for rubber planting 
as in Malaya; or by forcing peasants to market 
their crops through statutory monopolies in many 








The American Novel & Its Tradition 
by RICHARD CHASE tne res: ‘Mr. Chase is a writer who 


can be recommended whole-heartedly. He is full of ideas . . . His analogies 
and contrasts are exhilarating.’ LIONEL TRILLING: ‘a work of the first im- 
portance, brilliant and truly original.’ 16s. net 


Big Molecules’ stR HARRY MELVILLE 


Science for the layman and, in particular, for scientifically minded young 
people, on a subject of intense interest—how chemists can now design and 
make big molecules to provide materials for specific purposes. Based on 
the Royal Institution Christmas Lectures, Illustrated. 5s. net 


Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 


This superb reference book does far, more than merely list synonyms and 
antonyms, for throughout it illustrates precise usages by quotations from 
standard authors. 44 pages. 63s. net 


TWO OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 


The Young Naturalist’s Year 


by FRED J. SPEAKMAN » whose previous book Tracks, 
Trails and Signs has already been twice reprinted. His new book tells 
young naturalists what to do and look for the year round. First-rate both 
as writing and natural history, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Old Greek Fairy Tales 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


An enchanting book which we recommend with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Green has sought widely and deeply for 
these old tales and retells them superbly. 

lilustrated by E, H. Shepard. 12s. 6d. net 











The East Africa 
High Commission 1957 


Ten years ago the High Commission was established so that the 
East African territories might pool some of their resources to their 
mutual advantage. This report gives some idea of the progress that 
has been made during this decade. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. ( post 6d.) 


The Colonial Office 
List 1958 


Assembling in one volume information otherwise only available from 

a number of sources, this reference book is invaluable to anyone 

whose work, studies or interests lie with the dependent territories. 
35s. (post 1s, 2d.) 


The Colonial Territories 


Report of events and developments in the British Colonial and 
Protected territories during 1957-8. (Cmnd. 451) 9s. ( post 7d.) 
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countries. For several years these and other 
aspects of post-war development have been 
effectively criticised by Mr. P. T. Bauer, whose 
experience of field work in Africa and the East is 
unrivalled. 

In his new book Mr. Bauer fuses his economic 
scholarship and the product of intensive detailed 
observation in a broad review of these issues. All 
non-economists will find his tour of the economic 
landscape of underdeveloped countries fascinat- 












and Isle Dusoir Lind. (Hart-Davis, 25s.) 






University of Oklahoma Press, $5.) 






THE digging-up of Henry James’s letters from 
Paris, written for the New York Tribune, 
is hardly a great literary event. The letters 
are of little interest and the editors themselves 
explain why this is so. James’s year in Paris was an 
important period in his career, which brought 
him to the circle of Flaubert and Turgenev. But 
he did not feel free to use his ‘private experiences’ 
in his journalism. French news and politics, even 
if he had wanted to write about them, were 
covered by other correspondents of the paper. 
So what was left? “The theatres, the art shows, the 
occasional book, the newspaper controversies, and 
the human interest of the effervescent political 
scene. . . .. And ‘Henry James did not know how 
to exploit this material in a newspaper's columns; 
he ended by giving the Tribune largely the residue 
of his literary activities. And he found the writing 
of the letters irksome.’ The result is that Parisian 
Sketches are neither good journalism nor good 
James, though they contain intelligent comments 
and various fair to excellent specimens of that 
impressionistic scene-painting which is often 
extracted for admiration from James's novels by 
people who can’t get through them. 

The chief interest of James’s journalistic episode 
is biographical: James soon found himself in 
difficulties. He could not get his approach right 
and, resentfully, he was driven to admit his 
‘inadequate vulgarity.’ Without giving reasons, he 
suddenly asked to be paid half as much again for 
each letter. Reid, the editor, replied by asking 
James to make his letters shorter, crisper, and 
more ‘newsy.’ In return for this concession he was 
prepared to pay, for less copy, the same amount as 
James had been getting. Reid was at pains to 
explain that he was not objecting that James’s 
work was ‘too good,’ but that ‘it was magazine 
rather than newspaper work.” When James re- 
ceived this letter, however, all his suppressed 
resentment came to a head. ‘If my letters have 
been “too good,” I am honestly afraid that they 
are the poorest I can do, especially for the money! 
| had better, therefore, suspend them altogether.’ 
A few years later, when James had won fame as 
the author of The Portrait of a Lady, he forgave 
Reid. But the episode rankled to the end of his 
life. One thinks of the contrast in his tales between 
the genuine artist, lonely and unappreciated, and 
the vulgar, successful journalist. The crass repor- 
ler in The Reverberator and Mr. Matthias Pardon 
in The Bostonians are for James the representative 
portents of the new age. 

Yet James’s attitude to obvious success seems 
'o have been ambivalent. He seems always to have 
hankered for the very kind of success he had, 
uniquely, with Daisy Miller. How else can we 
‘xplain his long attempt on the theatre? In the 
tnd, with the failure of Guy Domville in 1895, 
James accepted defeat. By a not unexpected irony 




















































ing. To economists he explains why. he is con- 
vinced of the ‘very wide applicability . . : of 
the basic methods and approach of economics’ to 
the problem of economic development. But he 
insists that only the most rigorous use of economic 
analysis will do, and it must rest on a clear 
appreciation of what economics is about. All this 
is refreshing at a time when so many economists 
seem more concerned with prophecy than with 
prices. JOHN WOOD 


Inadequate Vulgarity 


Parisian Sketches, 1875-76, by Henry James. Edited with an introduction by Leon Edel 
Traveling with the Innocent Abroad. Edited by Daniel Morley McKeithan. (Norman: 


Alexis de Tocqueville: Journeys to England and Ireland, Translated by George Lawrence 
and K. P. Mayer. Edited by J. P. Mayer. (Faber, 30s.) 


of fate, the novels and short stories James wrote 
during that struggle are the only things that live. 
James's painful reluctance in drawing the moral 
was not wholly a misfortune: it became a vital 
element in his subject-matter. And his career itself 
is a long parable of the Life of the Artist. 

Mark Twain, unlike Henry James, was a good 
journalist. Compared with the James reports, these 
letters from his Holy Land excursion of 1867, 
which formed the basis of The Innocents Abroad, 
seem crude and provincial. Mark Twain likes 
to call Michelangelo ‘Mike’ and to point-out that 
foreigners are dirty. But his vulgarity is not of 
the kind that repels us. It is intimately related to 
the qualities in Mark Twain that we love—his 
warm heart, his quick eye, that odd blend of 
small-town shrewdness and artistic sensitivity. The 
Tom Sawyer side of Mark Twain’s personality is 
uppermost, therefore, and his humour is every- 
where. But the other distinguishing marks of his 
genius are not. Mark Twain was a complex per- 
sonality, and had to be to write Huckleberry Finn. 
The author of The Innocents Abroad, however, is 
not a complex man and offers a blatant contrast 
to James. But (though neither would have been 
pleased to be told this) there are affinities too, and 
their both being Americans is not so quaintly 
incidental as it-seems. ‘We can recognise his 
fundamental Americanism . . . in his earnestness, 
his sense of responsibility, his need to pass judg- 
ment, to evaluate and ponder, and in his detach- 
ment from schools and groups. He takes a dis- 
tinctly democratic point of view .. .; his 
editors say of James. All this could have been 
said of Mark Twain too, though his ‘earnest- 
ness’.is much qualified by jokes, and his ‘evalua- 
tions’ and ‘ponderings’ reveal his ‘democratic 
point of view’ much more obviously. 

It can't, of course, be said that de Tocqueville 
takes a democratic point of view. That, indeed, is 
a condition of the peculiar interest (and the limi- 
tations) of his Democracy in America. This new 
book, composed largely of notes and jottings 
about his visits to England and Jreland, will not 
alter our conviction that it is as the author of 
Democracy in America that he matters. No doubt 
de Tocqueville's observations on the Irish situa- 
tion in 1835, on the club-spirit which governs 
England, on the differences between English and 
French radicalism and so on, will be of some 
interest to historical specialists. But a good deal 
of what he says appears to be what any intelligent 
foreigner might have said. And one or two items, 
if given currency as political wisdom, could only 
harm his reputation, which in any case is no doubt 


‘seriously inflated in certain milieux. 


These three expensive books are enough to make 
even those who suffer from the scholarly passion 
for completeness think again about. the ethics of 
disinterment. W. W. ROBSON 














PETER FLEMING 
“STRIX” 


The Gower Street 
Poltergeist 


The unruly poltergeist of Strix’s 
humour manifests itself in a further 
volume of articles from The Spectator. 


(16s) 
VERILY 
ANDERSON 


Beware of Children 


How twenty-five children only just 
avoided drowning, strangulation and 
burying alive, when Verily Anderson 
and her family opened a hotel for 
children in a monk-haunted Sussex 


q@ manor. By the author of Our Square 


and Spam Tomorrow. (16s) 


TWO LAKES 


Winston Brebner 


A touchingly restrained story of love 
set-against.a brutish and squalid back- 
ground of war in the serene Italian 
countryside. (16s) 


POETRY 
FOR SUPPER 


R. S. Thomas 


Recommended by the Book Society and 
the Poetry Book Society 


A further volume of verse by a poet 
whose book Song at the Year’s Turning 
won the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture’s Heinemann award, and the 
Arts Council Prize for the best book 
of original verse in three years. (9s 6d) 


THE DOOR 


MARKED 
~MALAYA 


Oliver Crawford 


‘The best book of its kind that has come 
my way.’ Bernard Fergusson 
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Literature and Statecraft 


The Court and the Castle. A Study of the Inter- 
actions of Political and Religious Ideas in 
Imaginative Literature. By Rebecca West. 
(Macmillan, 18s.) 

LIKE most really powerful minds, Miss West’s has 

the power of continually surprising; no argument 

is quite predictable. Though she returns here to 
criticism, she does not see literature as an isolated 
world: ideally it might be so, but in fact nothing 
cuts it off from ethics, politics and theology, and 
the greater the writer the more deeply will he be 
committed to these sciences. This is, consequently, 

a very serious book, as remote from the cultivated 

posturing of the weekly essayists as from the 

blinkered investigations of more academic 
criticism. 

It contains a set of essays on a variety of writers, 
notably Shakespeare, Fielding, Trollope, Proust 
and Kafka—though many more are discussed, like 
Thackeray, Dickens, James, Virginia Woolf, Joyce 
and Lawrence, and there are long digressions on 
topics as far apart as medieval law, eighteenth- 
century sociology, and the politics of Rousseau 
(highly original, this). The theme that holds it all 
together is ‘the tendency of. creative literature, 
when it rises above a certain level, to involve itself 
with statecraft and religion.’ Hamlet is at the root 
of the argument, because of its dominance over 
our minds; its patterns are repeated over and over 
in modern literature, since writers ‘must write of 
what they know, and this is what there is to be 
known.’ If we can’t take what she tells us about 
Hamlet—as I can’t—this, she explains, is because 
we can’t bear the truth, which is that Hamlet is 
the fullest statement of Shakespeare’s anti- 
Pelagian pessimism. 

Hers is a Calvinist Hamlet; the whole court, 
including Hamlet, is corrupt, because for Shake- 





Home 
to Poland 


CHRISTINE HOTCHKISS 
Poland under Gomulka: a report by a Polish 


woman who returned to her own country. (21s) 
‘Lively, personal, clear, intelligent, remark- 
ably objective.’—srectator 


Son of Dust 


H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


This moving novel by the author of The Man 
on a Donkey is set in 11th century Normandy. 
It has just been re-issued after being out of 
print since the war. (16s) 


‘A very good piece of reconstruction of the 
early medieval scene.’—ANGus WILSON 





speare the human will was corrupt. Thus his 
political interest was primarily in the necessarily 
all-powerful yet necessarily corrupt king, and in 
the ethics of usurpation. I am timid about large 
generalisations concerning the ‘Renaissance Man,’ 
and I think Miss West greatly exaggerates the dis- 
parity between Shakespeare’s opinions and those 
of the contemporary Establishment; but this dis- 
cussion launches the book well and puts the reader 
on his mettle. 

When she passes on to the Pelagian Fielding, 
whom she venerates, Miss West again surprises 
by choosing Amelia for full treatment—most 
people think it a work of reduced power, in which 
too much is sacrificed to ethical and narrative 
schemes. But bigger surprises come in the nine- 
teenth-century chapters, which are full of splendid 
observation; for example, the point that Trollope’s 
clergy are really civil servants with reversed col- 
lars. The Trollope chapters are indeed exception- 
ally fine. The book ends with remarkable essays 
on Proust and Kafka, the best I have ever read 
on either. 

A book so powerful and idiosyncratic is 
exposed to a multitude of trifling objections. There 


NEW NOVELS 
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appear to be wanton misunderstandings, and some 
rather specious manipulation of the ‘theme.’ But 
one forgets this on arriving at the full close in Miss 
West’s pages on In the Penal Settlement, with their 
intimation of the mature and sombre mind here at 
work upon our own world. The intelligent, like 
Hamlet, know théir guilt, and know that the 
saving truth is ‘cruel, unreasonable and incom- 
prehensible.’ The artist exists to provide revela- 
tions of this truth; in doing so he may corrupt it, 
and we, for reasons of comfort, may corrupt it 
further. Miss West is concerned with the kind and 
the degree of the deviation imposed upon great 
artists by the society in which they live, by govern- 
ments varying from absolute monarchy to abso- 
lute bureaucracy. Ultimately, one guesses, she 
thinks of criticism as purificatory, for the message 
is all-important; yet she is fascinated*by this neces- 
sary corruption. Her book itself, like others by 
the same author, caused me some discomfort, for 
the mode of her thinking is to me alien; but this 
is of little account when you consider how rarely 
a work of literary criticism has behind it the full 
pressure of such intelligence and experience. 
FRANK KERMODE 


Alarums and Exits 


Two Lakes. By Winston Brebner. (Hart-Davis, 16s.) 

Sheldrake. By Michael Wharton. (Blond and Wingate, 13s. 6d.) 
Rare Bird. By Kenneth Allsop. (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) 

A Time to be Happy. By Nayantara Sahgal. (Gollancz, 16s.) 


WINSTON BREBNER’s Doubting Thomas, which 
appeared only a few months ago, excited some 
interest because he used a fluent technique to 
create an atmosphere of nightmare and frustra- 
tion which invited comparison, however carefully 
qualified, with the work of Kafka. It is therefore 
surprising and disappointing to find that he has 
now come out with a humdrum wartime love 
story, in which no attempt has been made to re- 
produce the mystery and imagination of the 
former work and in which, moreover, the writing, 
previously economic and well pointed, is explana- 
tory to the point of neurosis. Even if one allows for 
the swollen use of words, Two Lakes is fore- 
doomed to failure because the soldier-lover who 
is its hero is a figure to inspire neither interest 
nor compassion. An American invading Italy, he 
falls in love at an armistice celebration with a 
young Italian war-widow, goes absent to conduct 
a brief idyll in the hills, and then rejoins his unit, 
which is sent to Florence. 

Here, despite kind treatment from the superiors 
whom he pesters, he frets and sulks and makes a 
nuisance of himself, until finally he hears that 
the Italian widow (whom he now thinks he wants 
to marry, for all he has a young wife at home) is 
abeut to have an abortion. He steals a jeep, runs 
over its owner and deserts to the bedside. All in 
all, he is an ill-disciplined, self-centred, hysterical 
ass, and deserves far worse than his rather cosy 
death by drowning. Why, then, have I put this 
book at the top of the bill? Firstly, because this 
is a lean week for novels anyway; secondly, 
because Mr. Brebner’s earlier work gives reason 
to suppose that this is only a lapse; and thirdly, 
because Two Lakes does have one long passage 
(the idyll in the hills) which is notable for the con- 
trolled and tender descriptions of an entirely 
credible passion. 

Sheldrake is a witty and often horrible piece of 


. fantasy about a retired Major, an expert on Tibet 


and outlandish religions, who goes toa respectable 
Midland town called Borewich to give a respect- 
able lecture. But in coming to Borewich he has 
slipped out of reality and time and into the 
country of his own hitherto unrecognised megalo- 


maniac desires. For he finds that the city has its 
own religion (complete with Oracle), its own 
private army of tramwaymen, and a cathedral 
which is unaccountably hard to find, however 
clear the directions, unless, of course, you don’t 
happen to be looking for it. Borewich, moreover, 
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is on the verge of declaring its independence. The 
High Priest hints in a flattering way that Major 
Sheldrake has the properties of a Messiah, and 
the chief magnate invites him to command the 
army. Sheldrake then scores an effortless victory 
for Borewich over the forces of the Crown—and 
realises that something is badly wrong. He had 
not given a single order: his field telephone had 
been connected with Nothing: and the victory, if 
victory there really was, had clearly been achieved 
by Other Powers. Amidst superb scenes of 
devilish celebrations, he rushes to the station to 
escape to London. But the last train has left and 
there will be no more. 

Kenneth Allsop has a quick eye for absurdity. 
Rare Bird is a nicely running account of how 
some unheard-of species of feathered chums 
comes to nest in rural England for the first time in 
200 years. The rustics rally round and all goes well 
until some important Bird Boys and the press get 
to know. We then have a slight but pleasing 
picture of the metropolitans being made fools of 
by decrepit but canny countrymen, with a sort 
of Toad of Toad Hall riot to round it all off. 

Nayantara Sahgal has taken a handful of 
characters, for the most part wealthy Indians, and 
propels them, in various guises of enthusiasm, 
» indifference or hostility, through the years leading 
) up to Indian independence. The main character- 
istics of this book are competent but undis- 

tinguished narrative, fairness to the British, and 
5 bursts of sentimentality about the serene and self- 
sacrificing nature of Ihdian womanhood. There 
is also an enjoyable though, I fear, unintentionally 
macabre picture of India at the dawn of indepen- 
dence. After all, the Raj was a source of entertain- 
ment and profit to some people, if only to 
aristocratic Indians and white sahibs: indepen- 
dence, in the last pages of A Time to be Happy, is 
already shedding equitably apportioned gloom 
all round: prohibition is looming, cottage 
industries are booming, and inefficient bearers are 
ignoring stained tablecloths even in the best hotels. 
‘It is amazing,’ remarks a reformed Indian world- 
ling with an eye on politics, ‘the things one can 
do without.’ Ah, well. I award this novel the 
distinction of being the Gollancziest publication 
of the year so far. SIMON RAVEN 


Angry Airman 
Pathfinder: A War Autobiography. By Air Vice- 
Marshal D. C. T. Bennett. (Muller, 18s.) 


Our defence services owe a great deal to angry 
young soldiers, sailors and airmen. The author 
of this book is yet another in a sound if exas- 
perating tradition. Whatever the size of the chip 
on Bennett’s shoulder—and it must have been 
enormous even by Bomber Command standards— 
it is clear that he was exceptionally well qualified 
to plan the Pathfinder force. In 1934 he had be- 

s come Only the seventh holder in the world of a 
first-class mavigator’s licence; subsequently, in 
1940, as Flying Superintendent of the Atlantic 
Ferry Organisation, using a hotchpotch collection 
of crews, he debunked the Atlantic as a winter 
obstacle. In the interval in 1938 he had been the 
pilot of the top half of the extraordinary invention 
the Mayo Composite Aircraft. 

None of these technical qualifications, however, 
had taught him either to lead or to co-operate, 
and Bennett’s account of his squabbles with the 
other Group Commanders in Bomber Command 
's well up to the standard of the angry Test 
cticketer’s reminiscences. 1 doubt if any com- 
mander but Harris would have tolerated him for 
a minute. The truth of the matter is that Harris 

= Was right in his original desire not to form a 
pathfinder force as such; he had wished each 
Group to have its own target-finding force and to 


empfoy Bennett's ability in the development of the 
various technical aids required. A direct order 
from the Prime Minister had forced a central 
pathfinders’ organisation upon him; characteristi- 
cally, in spite of his relatively junior rank he 
insisted that Bennett should command it. 

The book has many limitations of style. And 
the author’s anger sometimes runs away with his 
objectivity. I can’t believe, for example, that he 
could have landed near Florence in February, 
1945, and found all our chaps in khaki shorts.’ 
With credentials like his, however, he could hardly 
have failed to make a valuable contribution to the 
history of Bomber Command. A. J. WILSON 


It’s a Crime 


Violent City. By John and Ward Hawkins. (Eyre 
and. Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Soft-centred toughie 
about top cop who cleans up a boom town, and 
makes good with the little woman. Same like a 
million movies, but a slick job. 

Man in Ambush. By Maurice Procter. (Hutch- 
inson, 12s. 6d.) What could have been a reason- 
ably realistic tale of killer determined to liquidate 
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a bobby is invalidated by fictitious name for 
identifiable English city, and improbably stilted 
dialogue (as bobbies’ dialogue goes). But this ex- 
policeman novelist is always interesting about his 
own craft, and sketches quite neatly the raffish, 
dog-track sort of chaps and background. 


The Naked Villany. By Jocelyn Davey. (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.) All too long, all too learned 
donnish frolic set in 1930s, and to do with Franco, 
the Nazis, archeology and some Bach MSS. 
Strictly for those who remember Torquemada’s 
crossword puzzles—and how easy they were. 


Lawful Pursuit. By Michael Underwood. 
(Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Mass failure of Soho spivs 
to answer to bail solved by using Metropolitan 
policeman as decoy duck. An unlikely story, but 
good background detail of magistrates’ court. 


The Paper Tomb. By Sergio Donati. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) Strange to have had to wait till now for 
first story of crime and conspiracy (that I know 
of) from country of Machiavelli and the Montesi 
case. Drugs, night-clubs and sudden death in 
Rome—not highly original, but highly readable. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


THE BRITISH LION STORY—I 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A RECENT headline in a financial 
paper — ‘British Lion Films 
Shares for Sale’-—reminded me 
that it is not always abroad that 
this animal has its tail twisted. 
The story I am telling happened 
at home. It was on a morning in 
June, 1954, that Mr. Harley 
Drayton woke up to find that he 
was no longer chairman of the 
British Lion Film Corporation. 
The Treasury, which had lent the Corporation 
£3 million from public funds and seen it virtually 
go down the studio drain, had applied to the court 
for the appointment of a receiver in voluntary 
liquidation. Mr. Drayton is a very important man 
in the City, director of thirty-three companies 
and chairman of a group of investment trusts: 
his British Electric Traction Company now con- 
trols Associated Rediffusion, one of the big pro- 
gramme contractors of ITV. He had only accepted 
chairmanship of British Lion out of a sense of 
public duty, for he knew that the Corporation 
was on the financial rocks, having previously given 
it a loan from BET secured on two Korda film 
epics which had flopped. I have always thought 
that the Treasury treated Mr. Drayton with scant 
consideration, but when financial revolutionaries 
draw the gun, like all others they shoot on sight. 
In this case they not only shot down Mr. Drayton 
but all the innocent subscribers to the original 
British Lion issue of four million 1s. shares at 5s. 
made in 1946 by the merchant banking house of 
Hambro and sponsored by leading brokers in the 
City. When the Treasury formed the present 
British Lion Films Ltd. to take over the business 
and assets (including Shepperton studios) of the 
old Corporation they gave these innocent inves- 
tors not even a tiny deferred interest in the new 
company although they advanced over £500,000 
to pay off certain creditors and bank loans. It is 
sad to reflect that no Member of Parliament has 
ever thought fit to raise this matter in the House 
of Commons and demand justice for these forcibly 
disinherited investors whose only crime or folly 
was that they believed in the future of British 
films. - 
The Treasury revolutionaries have now turned 
reactionaries and want to cash in their shares in 
the new British Lion Films for what they are 


worth, which will be precious little if they do net 
alter their policy. It is time, I suggest, to make a 
protest and tell them to stop this defeatism. The 
company belongs to you and me as taxpayers and 
we have a right to be consulted about its future. 
We are the ‘mob’ in whose name the revolution 
was .made and if we do not want the company 
handed over to private speculators it ought to stay 
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under public control. It is my belief that our 
British Lion Films is not being given a fair deal. 
Commercial television cannot be left out of the 
picture where a film company is concerned, and I 
contend that our company should be allowed a 
chance to share in the vast fortunes which are 
being made out of ITV. 

But to tell the story in full I must go back to 
1949 when the Labour Government decided— 
very rightly—that it had to do something more 
to save British film production from collapse than 
stiffen up the ‘quota’ system. On the initiative of 
Mr. Harold Wilson, then President of the Board 
of Trade, it passed the Cinematograph Film 
Production (Special Loans) Act which set up a 
National Film Finance Corporation to make loans 
to film producers provided they were unable to 
obtain finance ‘on reasonable terms from an 
appropriate source.’ (This silly restriction was not 
removed until the Act of 1957.) Now Sir Wilfred 
Eady at the Treasury had already decided that the 
greater part of the rescue money should be lent 
to the British Lion Film Corporation (then con- 
trolled by Sir Alexander Korda) which was financ- 
ing all the leading independent producers and was 
already in financial difficulties. I happened to be 
an original member of the board of the NFFC and 
I remember that we were called to the Treasury 
for our first meeting and asked to approve a letter 
to British Lion (already drafted) offering an 
immediate loan of around £24 million which was 
subsequently increased to £3 million. All but about 
£30,000 of this £3 million was lost. I need not here 
explain why it was lost, but faulty organisation 
and inadequate financial control on the part of 
both borrower and lender were certainly to blame 
—as well as bad films. I quickly resigned from the 
NFFC because I did not see eye to eye with the 
then managing director and was convinced that 


the loaning technique adopted was all wrong. I 
also wanted the Treasury to take over Korda’s 
controlling shares immediately (with his consent), 
but Sir Wilfred Eady at that time would not agree. 

The next step taken by Mr. Harold Wilson in 
the rescue of British films was to set up a Film 
Production Fund by voluntary agreement with the 
industry. This was in September, 1950. In return 
for certain changes in entertainments tax the 
exhibitors agreed to pay 4d. into the Fund for 
every admission ticket sold. A year later the levy 
was increased to 3d. for all admissions above Is. 
It was calculated to bring in £34 million, but never 
reached that total. In the Act of 1957 the levy 
became statutory for ten years with the first year’s 
levy fixed at £3} million. To help the hard-hit 
exhibitors, who have been closing down unprofit- 
able cinemas in their hundreds, Mr. Amory, in his 
first Budget this year, reduced the entertainments 
tax by more than half—by £144 million in a full 
year. It was the biggest sop a. Conservative Gov- 
ernment has ever given to the film industry. 

It may fairly be conceded that the Labour 
Government did save British films from collapse, 
but, alas, it did not make them profitable, it did 
not improve their quality and it did not rationalise 
the industry. In nine and a half years the NFFC 
loaned nearly £16} million, financing about 60 per 
cent. of all the ‘quota’ films made, but the vast 
majority remained second-rate pot-boilers which 
would draw no one away from a television screen. 
In the seven years of ‘voluntary’ operation the 
Film Production Fund collected £18 million for 
producers and almost made production pay (it 
actually broke even in 1956), but the box-office 
began to slump as television took its deadly toll 
of the cinema audience, which is now only half 
what it was in 1946. What can be done at this 
eleventh hour to stop the rot in British films? And 
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THE METAL BOX COMPANY 


LIMITED 


BELow are excerpts from the Chairman’s review of 


the year. 
HOME GROUP 


Sales, etc. £55,390,000 
Profit before Tax £ 4,500,000 
Taxation £ 2,306,000 
Net Profit £ 2,194,000 


The Capital Expenditure incurred in the last three 
years was over £12,000,000. 

Factories in the course of erection last year and 
in which some manufacturing operations had com- 
menced prior to completion have now been brought 
into fuller and more economic production. For this 
reason and because of improved techniques and 
economies effected, profit has considerably improved, 
though this is partly offset by a relatively higher 
charge for taxation because of a reduction in initial 
allowances relief. 

The Combined HOME and OVERSEAS figures 


are: 
Sales, etc. p £73,621,000 
Profit before Tax £ 6,643,000 
Taxation es £ 3,300,000 
Net Profit me £ 3,343,000 


The combined Capital Expenditures incurred in the 
last three years were nearly £15,000,000. 

During this period The Metal Box Company has 
built six new factories in the United Kingdom and 
has purchased one. 

The subsidiaries of The Metal Box Company 
Overseas Limited have also built a new factory in 
India, two in South Africa, one in Rhodesia and one 
in the British West Indies. 

Furthermore considerable additions have been 
made to existing production capacity both at Home 
and Overseas. 


54% UNSECURED LOAN STOCK, £6,000,000 

The balance of new money from this loan has 
enabled the Capital Expenditures to be carried out 
and has much improved the liquidity of the 
Company as a whole. 

After reviewing the activities of the Company’s 
five product groups, Open Top, General Line, Paper 
Products, Plastics, and Machinery Building, and com- 
menting on the 25th Anniversary of the Indian Com- 
pany and the fact that the supply of tinplate fio 
longer presented any problem, Sir Robert Barlow 


said: 
THE OUTLOOK 

I remain quietly confident as to our future pros- 
pects. The packaging industry is growing rapidly 
and this is particularly true in relation to foodstuffs. 

We are in some respects in a leading position; our 
factories and equipment are fully up-to-date; our 
research and engineering development departments 
should not only maintain our position relative to our 
competitors, but will almost certainly advance it. 
Still more important—we have an intelligent and 
enthusiastic body of men throughout our organisation 
who will be supported and augmented by the train- 
ing being given to younger men and new entrants to 
the Company. 

In this expression of my view of the future, there 
is certainly no complacency. The conditions in which 
we work, the many materials and methods which we 
use, are in a state of continual change and present 
us with many challenging problems. Our whole 


. organisation lives, as it were, in a state of continuous 


alert. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on July 18, 
the Report and Accounts were adopted, the Dividend 
approved, and the retiring Directors re-elected. 
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what is the future of our publicly-owned British 
Lion? I venture to suggest that the future could 
be bright. ° 

(To be concluded) 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


E seems to me that the Middle East crisis has 
not affected the chances of the resumption of 
the bull market. A temporary setback was over- 
due, for the market in industrial equities had been 
rising steadily since February and was tending to 
be over-optimistic. Bad company reports are still 
to be expected. But trade as a whole in this country 
has been holding up well against the world trend 
to recession and if the Middle East crisis ¢auses 
the American and NATO governments to spend 
more on conventional arms, the trend to recession 
could be stopped and reversed before the end of 
the year. Wall Street is already taking that opti- 
mistic view. It is too early to say that Throgmor- 
ton Street will follow suit, but the firmness of the 
gilt-edged market suggests it. 


GEC and Courtaulds 

Last week’s report of GENERAL ELECTRIC was 
rather worse than the market had allowed for. 
Although sales were 6 per cent. up, gross profits 
were 224 per cent. down and equity earnings fell 
from 21.7 per cent. to 13.6 per cent. The dividend 
was cut from 124 per cent. to 10 per cent. In two 
years profitability has been reduced by two-thirds. 
The shares at 32s. 6d. to yield 6.3 per cent. express 
the market hope that the worst has been seen, for 
with good management the tide will surely turn. 
The Chairman of COURTAULDS, however, gave no 
such reassuring thought to his shareholders at 
their annual meeting. Profits for the first quarter 
of the current year, said Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams, were ‘at a somewhat lower level’ and 
it seemed unlikely that group profits for the whole 
year would be maintained. At 22s. 3d., yielding 
7.2 per cent., Courtaulds shares are certainly not 
pointing to a textile recovery, but the Chairman 
reminded shareholders that the company had the 
capital and the brains to diversify their trading 
and was determined to do so. A: this price level 
and yield I would not be a ‘bear’ of Courtaulds, 
but not yet a ‘bull.’ 


Distillers 

The optimists who were going for a higher 
dividend from DISTILLERS were not disappointed. 
The total distribution goes up from 18} per cent. 
to 20 per cent. and is covered nearly 24 times by 
equity earnings of 434 per cent. The rise in the 
company’s income from trade holdings from 
£14 to £14 million suggests that past investment in 
chemicals and plastics is beginning to pay off. But 
it has a long way to go and in the meantime nearly 
75 per cent. of the company’s income is still 
derived from the sale of whisky and gin, and most 
of that from exports of whisky, which last year 
increased by about 10 per cent. There is no reason 
to suppose that the trade of this well-managed 
company will not continue to grow, both in whisky 
and in chemicals, and I would therefore include 
these 6s. 8d. shares in my list of consumer trade 
investments for purchase around 24s. 3d. to yield 
54 per cent. A scrip issue one of these days is not 
impossible. 
United Dominions 

Another share paying 20 per cent. but yielding 
only'4 per cent. is UNITED DOMINIONS, the leader 
of the hire-purchase finance companies. The 
market in this group has been strong since the 
removal of the CIC ban on HP capital issues, but 
second thoughts should convince the market that 
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Tue third annual general meeting of the British and 
Commonwealth Shipping Company Ltd. was held in 
London on July 17th, with Sir Nicholas Cayzer, Bt., 
who recently succeeded his uncle, the late Lord 
Rotherwick, presiding. After paying tribute to his 
uncle, Sir Nicholas said : 

“In taking over the Chairmanship of this Group I 
am very conscious of the great responsibility which 
is entrusted to me. Essentially it is my duty to ensure 
that, so far as lies within my power, the financial 
structure of your Group is secure and that the profit 
earning capacity is fully utilised, for without a strong 
live Organisation there can be no ultimate benefit for 
shareholders and staff, and no contribution to the 
wealth of our Country. I cannot hope, and indeed it 
would be wrong of me to suggest, that as the story 
unfolds each year will be better than its predecessor, 
but what I would hope is that in retrospect we will 
be able to say that wise decisions were taken which 
have enabled this Group not only to render a valuable 
service to the community as a whole but to offer just 
reward to those who have put their capital at risk 
and to those who devote thought and energy. in 
furthering the interests of the Group.” 

Sir Nicholas then referred to the relationships 
between profits and dividends, and in this connection 
dealt particularly with the figure of £38,000,000 of 
Capital Commitments. “We are of the opinion,” he 
continued, “that given reasonable trading conditions 
we should be able to maintain our profit at a rate 
which will enable us to_ proceed with a planned 
programme of replacement which, although con- 
tacted for in part only, has been projected forward 
to 1965. 

“So that there may be no misunderstanding, I must 
make it clear that if, in the opinion of your Directors, 
money can be borrowed on terms which appear com- 
mercially attractive we should have no hesitation in 
proposing an issue of Loan Stock, and I think you 
wil appreciate the relevance to this remark in rela- 
tion to the tanker position. 

“Much tanker building has taken place on the basis 
that long term charters with the Oil Companies would 
provide sufficient funds to service a loan and leave 
imargin for the operator. As tankers are not funda- 
mental to our business, and as low rate of hire coupled 
with high interest charges must at best reduce the 
operator’s margin to small proportions, we have 
taken the view that although our existing tankers 
ue fixed quite satisfactorily the present time is not 
appropriate to tie up additional funds in such projects, 
Accordingly, we have cancelled our orders for three 
nkers and substituted orders for dry cargo ships 
for which we have a continuing replacement need, 
but I should like you to appreciate that we look on 
this as a pause rather than a full stop.” 














































































































HANDICAPS 


Sir Nicholas stressed the difference between 
flexibility and vacillation, and went on to consider 
he taxation position of the British shipowner in 
tlation to his competitors. He said: “You are all 
aware of the tax advantages which have been enjoyed 
by those owners who register their ships under certain 
flags, commonly known as flags of convenience. There 
Sno doubt that because of those. special concessions 
Sich owners have been in a well placed position to 
crease their share of world tonnage. 

“The shipping industry is a great national asset, 
‘cepted by all as unique, which contributes many 
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SIR NICHOLAS CAYZER’S REVIEW 


TANKER ORDERS CANCELLED 





millions each year in foreign exchange. It will be a 
tragedy if the British share of world tonnage continues 
to fall simply because conditions here are less 
favourable than those which obtain elsewhere. 

“Such matters loom large, are much discussed, and 
are terribly important, but they cannot be considered 
in isolation. Discrimination in the form of subsidy 
either by way of a contribution to operating costs or 
costs of construction or for that matter a stipulation 
in a trade agreement that goods are to be carried 
under a particular flag or by a particular Line can 
be equally damaging. Efficiency must be our aim, but 
if we achieve efficiency and are competitive we have 
every right to claim that we should be allowed to 
compete in world trade on conditions no less advan- 
tageous than those enjoyed by other owners, whatever 
their flag. 


BERMUDA SUBSIDIARY 


“In this connection I should advise you that we 
have formed a subsidiary Company with its head- 
quarters in Bermuda, appropriately named the 
Neptune Shipping Company Limited, and as it was 
this Company which had ordered the three cancelled 
tankers it is they who will be responsible for ordering 
the substitute dry cargo ships.” 


AIR INTERESTS 


Sir Nicholas reported that some progress had been 
made by Hunting Clan, in that the Company was 
now allowed to operate Viscounts on the Safari ser- 
vices to East, Central and West Africa, and he hoped 
that with the introduction of D.C.6 aircraft in the 
autumn the economy and efficiency of the Africargo 
service would be improved. “But what is equally 
important,” he added, “we hope to be able to offer a 
better service to those shippers who have given us 
so much encouragement in the initial stages of 
development. 

“In passing, I must add that I am not happy about 
the economics of Civil Aviation throughout the world, 
for I detect an attitude of prestige before profit, of 
great expectations unrelated to the hard facts of 
commercial prudence.” 


THE WAY AHEAD 


After referring to his forthcoming visit to South 
Africa and Rhodesia, he went on to say this about 
future prospects and the needs of the free world: 

“It may be well if I express my views on trade 
generally. You are well aware that tramp rates have 
reached a very low level and that many millions of 
tons of world shipping are laid up. This is a sorry 
spectacle, and while none of our ships is laid up and 
only a small proportion of our fleet is engaged in the 
tramp trade such a situation cannot do other than 
affect the position generally, for rather than lay up 
tonnage certain tramp owners are prepared to carry 
cargo at rates which are uneconomic if viewed on 
other than a very short-term basis. 

“The effect of this is two-fold, for not only are 
cargoes diverted from the normal service but for many 
commodities there has been a general decline in 
freight rates. 

“Concurrently with and contributing to the reces- 
sion in shipping, there has been a general fall in the 
price of many commodities. The immediate effect is 
to help the balance of payments problem of the 
United Kingdom, for we are large importers of raw 
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materials, ‘but inevitably this must mean that the 
producing countries have less money to spend on 
imports, and unless the cost of their imports, which 
after all are our exports, comes down the volume of 
our exports must contract. 

“In these circumstances the immediate prospects 
are none too bright. 

“Following his Commonwealth tour, our Prime 
Minister has recently visited America and Canada, 
and he has stated that in his opinion the battle of the 
Free World will be won or lost on the economic front. 
America is the great creditor nation of the Free World 
and her responsibilities are obvious. With the terrific 
economic power which she commands she can do 
good not only for herself but the right decision at this 
time can be just as important to the future of the 
Free World as our fight for freedom was in 1940 
when Churchill said: ‘Men will ‘still say—this was 
their finest hour.’ 

“I have suggested what America can do, but let 
there be no mistake, the British Commonwealth and 
Empire have a great part to play in the resurgence 
of faith and hope. Continents and countries await our 
help. They do not ask for bounty. They ask for capital 
and consumer goods today so that.in future years they 
will be able to produce that ever increasing supply 
of materials so essential not only to raise the standard 
of life in their own countries but to make world trade 
expand. 

‘We must now consider the effects of the recession 
on our own business. Profits for 1958 will be down 
substantially from 1957. Nevertheless, ours is a con- 
tinuing business, and if this recession enables us to 
take stock of our position and formulate our plans on 
a more solid foundation than that which obtains 
during a period of nearly uncontrolled inflation, it 
can be turned to good account. For what is the point 
of earning large profits, ploughing them back into 
the business, and finding at the end of the day, be- 
cause of inflation, you are no better off than when 
you started? 

“Demand musf be equated with effort. There is 
no real conflict today between capital and labour. 
The one must be complementary to the other. Given 
the right climate of opinion and an enlightened 
approach to our problems we can resolve our difficul- 
ties. I subscribe whole-heartedly to the concept of a 
property-owming democracy, for I think that to look 
after one’s own possessions, whether those posses- 
sions be skill, money, or the simple things of one’s 
own home. is a great creator of happiness and an 
incentive to further effort. 

“I construe a property-owning democracy as a 
society in which initiative and enterprise can flourish, 
where it is possible to have free interplay of ideas 
between employer and employee, with the Govern- 
ment holding a watching brief to ensure that the 
game is played according to the rules. The times are 
So critical and there is so much to do that we can ill 
afford to allow any person to sow discord for the 
sake of political gain. In a democratic country each 
person is entitled to hold his own opinion, but | can- 
not believe that the best results will be achieved if the 
Government becomes the employet instead of the 
arbiter or umpire.” 

He paid tribute to the staff of the company and 
concluded : 

“I am proud to lead this team, and I look forward 
to the future with no lack of confidence and certainly 
with hope.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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United Dominions has actually profited from the 
credit squeeze. Its appeal for deposits from the 
public at very attractive rates (paid gross) resulted 
in a rise in its current:and deposit accounts of no 
less than £20.2 million to £61.8 million, which 
enabled it to finance an increase of over £17 mil- 
lion in customers’ accounts and notes receivable. 
All this goes to show that United Dominions is 
very cleverly managed and has no rival in its field 
for dynamic growth. Perhaps the company will 
have to accept a slower rate of growth this year 
now that there is no restriction on bank advances, 
but the Chairman, Mr. Gibson Jarvie, will soon 
be enlightening shareholders on their prospects. 
Last year there was a 13 per cent. increase in gross 
income, to which the overseas subsidiaries all con- 
tributed, and a 9 per cent. increase in net profits. 
Equity earnings of 52 per cent. covered the divi- 
dend 2.6 times. 


NOTES 


LACKWOOD HODGE. The effects of the 

recession in the United States and Canada 
were quickly felt in the heavy constructional 
equipment industry and Mr. Bernard Sunley, 
Chairman of Blackwood Hodge, hirers of earth- 
moving equipment, forecasts that the current 
year’s trading profits may be below 1956 and 1957. 
However, the trading results for the past year 
were satisfactory, and it was disappointing to find 
that the proposed dividend was no more than 6 
per cent. on the capital as increased by last year’s 
scrip issue of 66} per cent. The ordinary dividend 
costs only £58,650 and is covered over ten times 
by earnings. The Chairman is naturally concerned 
about the future financing of the company’s hiring 
contracts. He states, in his well-produced and fully 
illustrated report, that to stock only one Euclid 
Rear Dump in each of their depots in the United 
Kingdom and overseas involves an investment of 
nearly £500,000. The directors have always pur- 
sued a vigorous policy of expansion which has 
been very successful, and the overseas trade poten- 
tial is still enormous. However, the day cannot 
be far off when the company will have to seek 
additional finance to complete its programme, 
which up to now has been carried out from its 
own resources. Shareholders will sometime reap 
their reward. That hope is expressed in the 
ordinary shares which, at Ils. 9d., yield only 
£2 5s. per cent. 

George Cohen Group has suffered an un- 
expected setback in profits for 1957. The gross 
figure was down 22 per cent. at £1,813,815 and the 
net profit after tax was only £496,367 against 


COMPANY 


£800,601. Even so, the 12 per cent. dividend (on the 
capital increased by a one-in-four rights issue last 
year) has been maintained and is still covered 3.3 
times by earnings. In 1956 the group raised £1.5 
million by an issue of loan stock and a further £2 
million by a rights issue in 1957, which indicated a 
rapid expansion. The 600 Group has very wide 
interests; it supplies the steel industry with over one 
million tons of scrap per year, operates the largest 
plant-hire service in the country, manufactures 
mobile cranes, lathes, constructional steelwork, 
etc., and is the largest steel and machinery stockist. 
If large stocks were held it was vulnerable to the 
recent fall in the price of steel and scrap. We shall 
no doubt hear from the Chairman, Mr. C. M. 
Cohen, when recovery is to be expected, at the 
forthcoming annual meeting in September. The 5s. 
ordinary shares at I 1s. 3d. yield £5 6s. 6d. per cent. 

The Simms Motor Group, since its acquisition 
of the Motor and Electronics Corporation in 1957, 
now covers fourteen operating companies and a 
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necessary measure of decentralisation has been 
carried out. The group is well known for its fuel 
injection equipment—Simms Motor Units; it also 
manufactures signalling equipment, compression 
moulding, electrical components — Remax, 
vacuum flasks, power tools, plastic components 
and Hadrill & Horstman lamps. These and many 
other products are fully illustrated and clearly 
reported on in the annual statement to stock- 
holders. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Liardet, states 
that the export business has expanded, all the com- 
panies are in good heart and that he hopes to be 
able to present a satisfactory result next year. Net 
profit after tax was £423,881, against £379,795. 
Since the interim dividend of 6d. was paid on the 
ordinary shares, a final payment of 54d. has been 
made (equivalent to Is. 104d. on the capital as 
increased during 1957). This well-managed com- 
pany should appeal to income investors, for the 5s, 
ordinary shares at 8s. 6d. on the assumed dividend 
of 124 per cent. yield 74 per cent. 





Places Where They Sing 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 438: Report by R. Kennard Davis 
A prize of six guineas was offered for a suitable Bathroom Ballad. 


BATHROOM song appears to have been in the minds 
of many in recent weeks. On the day after the sub- 
ject first occurred to me as suitable for a Spectator 
competition, The Times devoted a Fourth Leader 
to it; and while the Editor and I were correspond- 
ing about a convenient date, a contemporary fore- 
stalled us. Some of the entries submitted to me 
bore signs of having been composed for a some- 
what different type of reader, and could hardly 
have been expected to attain publication in the 
Spectator! 

Why do people feel moved to sing at their 
ablutions? Partly, no doubt, because of the excel- 
lent acoustics of the average bathroom. The con- 
fined space, the bare and shining walls, the reboant 
flood all combine to make the cheepiest tomtit of 
a vocalist sound (to himself) like a Caruso. Partly, 
too, the exhilaration of casting off the last tram- 
mels of civilisation, of feeling free for a while 
from all chores and all interruptions, provokes to 
spontaneous melody. In some cases (as in mine) 
there is the additional motive that the bathroom 
and the church are the only places where singing 
is not sternly discouraged; a powerful incentive to 
cleanliness and godliness alike! 

A bathroom song, then, should give plenty of 
scope for those rolling, resonant chest-notes; it 
should suggest a carefree irresponsibility; and it 
should perhaps carry a hint of defiance directed at 
those on the other side of the door. It ought to 
be fairly simple; one cannot be bothered to re- 
member complicated phrases while wallowing! 


Above all, it must be singable. Some competitors 
submitted delightful, subtle poems which over- 
looked this first essential. If anyone can chant with 
the proper abandon such a line as ‘Now drippeth 
dome, now pumice looseneth loam,’ I'll eat my 
loofah! And ‘Dull ache and sharp twinge loose 
their clutch’ is almost as difficult a tongue- 
twister. 

Many competitors supplied new words to 
familiar tunes. Widdicombe Fair, Men of Har- 
lech, Clementine, Loch Lomond, Rule, Britannia, 
Abdul the Bulbul and the Eton Boating Song were 
all pressed into service. Adrienne Gascoigne, who 
came near to winning a prize, submitted music as 
well as words—a variation of ‘Marching through 
Georgia.’ 


I liked D. W. Baker’s 


The cold cascades, 

The hot downflows, 
I bellow aes 

And holler oes, 
Conducting with 

A poiséd toe 
Cadenza and 

Arpeggio. 


P. M. (whom I should like to thank for a courteous 
note) ended with some effective lines— 







There’s someone outside now who wants to get in, 
But of course I can’t hear when I’m making this din! 
I shall let in more water, right up to my chin, 

And wallow, just wallow, just wallow! 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1002 


ACROSS 
1 It’s all up when unwelcome callers 


6 Faint with a penny (4) rumour (5) 


“ ; . 29 ‘Smote the chord of ——, that, 
10 Molar wrapped in a hand trembling, pass’d in music out of 21 Pad for an abbot (7) 


sight’ (Tennyson) (4) 
30 Teetotal drink with which I get 25 H ! 
tipsy and am still dry! (10) ove wee © 


kerchief (5) 

11‘. . . real —— winged the pen’ 
(Calverley) (9) 

12 Does the Parisian survey his 
relatives in association? (9) 

13 Drink to sustain the injured 
member (5) 

14 Wine and strong broth to be got 
at the bar in 1 across (10) 

16 Just the girl for the army (4) 


common lot! (4) ‘ 
20 Age teaches acquisition by plun- 
ler (10) 


23 Catch the artist on the nut (5) 

24 Likely to be crowded at St.John’s 4 
Wood or Kennington (4-5) 

A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s T' 


the readings (9) 


'wentieth Century Dictionary and a 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first to correct solution Eastbourne, and Mrs J. Winfield, 151 


opened on August 5. Address solutions: Crossword No, 1002, 99 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


DOWN 
‘With eager thought warbling his 
—— lay’ (Milton) (5) 
Little charity upsetting Nero (7) 
No thatch on the haystack ? (8) 
It’s all in ferment, I understand (5) Y084. 16 Garnishees. 19 Nottingham. 20 


man could do’ (Johnson) (9) 
Diviner’s 6 might dispel this (7) 
Retreat I furnish with a bar (9) 
A flower sprang up (5) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
18 I'll give you a wrinkle, they’re a 5 ‘—— did it better than any other Reprisal. 28 Messes. 29 Treatise. 30 Persia. 
7 
8 
9 
4 Fairy contends’ successfully with 





Solution on August 8 


27 Temple that’s only a bit feminine? 15 Old Portugal (9) 
No, quite the reverse (9) 


are seen at the entrance! (10) 28 I’m in a projector; it’s only a 


17 Jolly teetotaller produces a dis- 
ciplinarian! (8) 

19 Admit to the team of speakers? 
A little tobacco would help (7) 


22 Well-cultivated earth (5) 


26 We are in the coterie, it’s delight- 
ful (5S) 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 1,000 
ACROSS.—1 Splash, 4 Disjoint. 9 Retire. 
10 Paradise. 12 Benefits. 13 Coddle, 15 
Heap. 23 Clamps. 25 Well-head. 27 
DOWN. — 1 Scrubby. 2 Late night, 3 
Strife. 5 Imam. 6 Jealousy. 7 Ivied. 8 
Theseus. 11 Strange. 14 Sneaker. 17 
Elevenses. 18 Pinpoint. 19 Nacarat. 21 
Podesta, 22 Sleeve. 24 Ample. 26 Mars. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr. J. H. G. Gibbs, Mie Ed Wiens Road, 





Holywell Lane, Glass Houghton, Castle- 
ford, Yorkshire. 
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Dorothy Wright. reminded me of an excellent 
bathroom poem published some years ago in the 
Joy. Street Annual. ‘Goodwill had a poignant 
tefrain: 


The longer you linger, the colder it grows! 


But it is time to come to the awards. Two 
guineas each to F. A. V. Madden and Allan M. 
Laing, and a guinea each to R. A. McKenzie 
(for the best of four able entries) and M. E. Nod- 
der for his version of ‘Rule, Britannia.’ Runners-up 
were Gloria Prince, whose parody of Edith Sitwell 
is a tour de force, but rather too clever for the 
purpose, and A. M. Sayers, whose accomplished 
lyric seemed to me just less singable than those of 
the winners. Others deserving mention include D. 
Wylow, H. Hardman, Simia, D. L. L. Clarke and 
Kenneth S. Kitchin. 


PRIZES 


(F. A. V. MADDEN) 


O here is a song for to sing in the bath, 

With a heigh for the soap and the lather! 

You can sing anywhere, either up or downstair 

Or even in bed if you’d rather. 

But it’s better in here, when the water is hot, 

And the flannel’s caressing each intimate spot, 

So open your mouth, boys, and give all you've got, 
With a heigh for the soap and the lather. 


O here is a song for to sing in the bath, 

With a heigh for the soap and the lather! 

You can soar right up high, like a lark in the sky 

Or sink to the depths if you'd rather. 

A fig for the stars of the stage and the screen, 

You can sound like Caruso or Chaliapin, 

So wash round the mouth, boys, and mind you come 
clean, 

With a heigh for the soap and the lather! 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
(Air: “The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring,’ from 
The Mikado.) 
The song that is sung in the tub (tra-la) 
Should be hearty and carefree and loud: 


As you soap and you sponge and you scrub (tra-la) 
You must kick up a jolly hub-bub (tra-la) 

To make one fellow sound like a crowd (Repeat); 
For there as you soap and you sponge and you scrub, 
This ri you must sing as you sit in the tub (tra-la, 

etc 


You must sound every note with a ang (tra-la) 

Till the windows all rattle and ban 
If a pane of the glass you should bee (tra-la) 

You will dance m the tub with a splash (tra-la) 

Just to show that you don’t give a hang (Repeat); 
For a song that’s full-throated with thunder.and crash 
Is the song you must sing as you wallow and splash 

(tra-la, etc.) 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 


Cold war may got hot, 
And all got to pot, 
And what will the bather do then, poor thing? 
He'll sit in no bath 
By geyser or hearth, 
But hog in some underground spring, poor thing! 


In vain will he grope 
For flannel and soap, 
And what will the bather do then, poor thing? 
He'll have to make do 
Without his shampoo, 
And towel on tubers that cling, poor thing! 


“Deep down in the ground 
Baths cannot be found, 
And what will the bather do then, poor thing? 
In mud he will squirm 
As blind as a worm 
Yet somehow I think he will sing, poor thing! 


He’ll sing of when feet on the path would bring 
Fresh pieces of soap for his bath, poor thing! 


‘(M, E. NODDER) 
(To be sung to the tune of ‘Rule, Britannia.’) 


When prices rise and hopes are few 

And much of what is ours is taken from us 

By the Inland Revenue, 

Is tuken from us by the ‘Inland Revenue, 

Are we down-hearted? Then let the water flow, 
Fill the bath up to the brim and have a go: 
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Soap and water, 

Hi-gee, hi-gee, hygiene, 
Britons in the Welfare State 
Can still be clean. 


Our fathers fought with cleanly limbs, 

With rum-ti-tum of fife and drum and merry hum 
Of British Empire hymns, 

With rum-ti-tum and merry hum of Empire hymns; 
We who come after, shall we their mem’ry flout? 
Hail Britannia in the bath and boldly shout: 


Soap and water, 

Hi-gee, lii-gee, hygiene, 
Britons in the Welfare State 
Can still be clean. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 441 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


The usual six guineas is offered for a translation 
in similar form of ‘Il y avait des Carafes’ by 
Francis Jammes: 


Il y avait des carafes d'eau claire 
dans le petit jardin du ministre protestant, 
a sa maison qui a un air sévére; 
et il y avait aussi de gros verres 
sur la nappe. Il y avait des feuilles aux contrevents. 


Le mois de Juin. Sur la petite allée, 
un morceau de canne a ligne, cassée et en roseau, 
avait été jeté, et la journée 
était griseet, comme l'on dit, chargée, 
et a quand il doit tomber de grosses gouttes 
eau. 


Par la fenétre noire, triste, ouverte, 
on entendait un piano dans les lauriers luisants. 
Les petites fenétres étaient vertes. 
La on devait étre bien heureux, certes, 
comme dans les livres de Rousseau il y a longtemps. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
441, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by August 
5. Results on August 15. 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
shetiti EUSton 3221 ( lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


“AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
A. E. and F. A. Q. Stephens Postgraduate 
Research Fellowship 





Applications are invited for an A. E. and 
F. A Q. Stephens Postgraduate Research Fel- 
lowship from graduates of any Australian Uni- 
versity other than the University of Sydncy or 
from graduates of any overseas University, who 
Produce satisfactory evidence of research ex- 
perience. 

The Fellow will undertake postgraduate work 
- a Faculty of his choice in the University 
ot Sydney, 

The Fellowship is of the annua] value of 
£A850 p.a., payable half-yearly in advance, and 
is awarded for one year only in the. first in- 
Stance, but may be renewed for * second year. 

Further information and appiication forms 
may be obtained from the Registrar, The Uni- 
versity of Sydney, with whom applications close 

Oh Sept 


on 30th . 1958. 

MARGARET A. = 

REGISTRA 
EDITOR to prepare MSS ar printing, Good 
academic qualifications necessary. Write to The 
Printer . University Press, Cambridge. 
STELL A FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C2 
(Almost faciag Charing Cross Station), All office 
oo in. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
4 


VICTORIA: UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS 

Applications are invited for the above position. 

The salary will be £1,025 per annum rising 
by annual increments of £50 to ££1,275. bev 
initial salary will be determined 
the qualifications and experience of the pond 
£c. An allowance is made towards travelling 
xpenses, 

Further particulars and information as to 

e Sone ee ane oe eee Sass 

the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
do W SA 

The closing date for the ne sraie of ry 
ions, in New Zealand and London, is 

Diember, 1958, 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME*AND PROMISE — 26th 
year. The Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq., 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Segency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, ‘a- 
cluding Sundays. : 
BRUSSELS WORLD FAR, finishes October. 
Good comfortable accommodation 
available, reasonable prices.—Write C. 

Abbots Brook, Bourne End, for bookings. 














CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY — ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME,’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, until August 2ist 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, OOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, P. 
Admission 


ainter-in-Ordinary 
Free. Weekdays 07, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations, (1002). 


LEFVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY ENCH PAINTINGS 
ON VIEW. Daily 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Important drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters—BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO. PISSARRO, RENOIR, gag 

E STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH , and 
rade ew sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5. 30. Sats. 10-12.30. 











THE ADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon’ Hitchens, Jack B. Yeats, 
Roderic O'Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE, cat 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 





London, W.1 2» Bhs SF RE 
WHITECHA PEL ART GALLERY: Alan Davie 
ee 1936-1958. Weekdays 11-6, Sun- 


days 2-6, closed Mondays. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


Admission free. 








THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30, 25, 26 (Mems. 27) only. 
Ustinov’s “Romanoff & Juliet.. CAN Siil 
(3475 before six), Canonbury Place, N.1. 











PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for pubiication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


BED-WETIING CAN BE STOPPED by won- 
derful new method. Free information.—Enurex 
Co., 119 Oxford Street, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT (81428). Poor man (64), 
widower, living alone and unable to work. 
Needs clothing and extra nourishment. P!ease 
help us to cate for him. Jewellery welcomed. 
National Society for Cancer Relief. Appeal 
G.7. 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

DEVON. Gentieman, single, ~“culbaned, received 
as guest. Terms moderate. Permanent or holiday. 
Box 3082. 














AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 

A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 

Instructions should be sent to: 

THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 








" 
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ADRIAN.—iIt's no use your saying you took 
the wrong turning, Now that the new Nationa! 
Benzole road maps are available, no motorist 
should ever lose his way. — From Nationa! 
Benzole garages and filling stations. is. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 
FOUND! ! An easy-to-make snack— —simply spread 
Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
Delicious ! 


GOING ON HOLIDAY? 
You might be unable w buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do not 
carry surplus stock, To make sure of receiving 
your Spectator send us your holiday address 
and we will post the paper to you—at 114d. 
. Instructions to: 


THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
ae Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
HYPNOTHERAPY for nervous conditions, 
fears, habits —R. K. Brian, MBSH, 19 Wigmore 
Sit., W.1, LAN 4245. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME. Courses on In- 
vestment for Profit.—The Business School, 11 
Dryden Chambers, Oxford Street wi. 


TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS 
CHARLES B. LAW 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


12 HARMAN DRIVE, 
GLlAdstone 0382 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or cal! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag. 34 Wardour §t.. 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSAS. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free bookict and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd.. 


N.W.2 


115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tei.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool. Leeds. Newcastle, 


Glasgow, Derby. Leicester, Shefficid, etc., etc 


Conrtnued Overileat 


@ 
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, LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 
Where Good Food meets Excellent Wine 
SPANISH WINES FROM 1/9 A GLASS 
1t/- PER BOTTLE AT TABLE 
7/6 TO TAKE HOME 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W 
WEL: 8808 
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HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 
THE KISS OF A MAN without a moustache is 
like beef without mustard, (So says a Spanish 
Proverb.) Or, you might say, like dinner without 
a good sherry—E! Cid Amontillado, or Fino 
Feria, for preference. 

THE SHEIK WHO SHRIEKED ‘Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney is delicious’ was right, 
you know—from al] good grocers. 


THURBER fans—don’t miss PUNCH this week. 








LITERARY 
~~ YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


Every year people of al] ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
G 8250 
BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume for pustage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street London, W.C.1 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable Stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent, 
of sale basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23, FREE. ‘The Professional! Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 


WE PUBLISH BOOKS at author's sole or 
Part expense. Sound work is sold, author tak- 
ing receipts.—Winterson Co.. 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4. 


WHICHEVER SIDE of the iron curtain you're 
going, make it a well-re(a)d holiday, Novels 
from Hampstead’s High Hill Bookshop, 11 
High Street, N.W.3. HAM 2218. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
YOUR WRITING Success. begins with 
*KNOW-HOW.” FREE year's subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.” No-sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A: 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc., Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from/into al] languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS, TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 








EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL “TRA NING, ‘special ly for uni. 
versity graduates and older students: six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 





“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 

















COURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels) 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES including 
A, Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Private Study. Courses in 
Sociology, Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., &. B.D., 
Degtees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professiona] Examinations. Prospectus from C. 
D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


Sf. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 132nd Session opens on 
October 10, 1958. St. David’s College js a resi- 
dential university college granting ;the B.A. 
degree under Roya! Charters, providing Honours 
Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern’ History, Welsh, 


| Engiish, Mathematics and Philosophy; and an 


integrated General Pass Degree Course. The 
attached Burgess Theological Hal] is open to 
all graduates. Special facilities are provided 
for overseas students. Inclusive fees are about 
£190 per annum, and a limited number of places 
are ‘still. available for the 1958-1959 Session. 
For entrance regulations apply to the Principal, 


‘SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 


in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 


- MAY 5306 3 lines). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


South Molton Street, 





ABANDON DULL MEALS. ~ Pure genuine 
mayonnaise. Home-made taste. 34 oz. tubes, 3 
for 10s, Smoked Salmon Mayonnaise, same price, 
2 tubes of each 13s. All post paid. SHILLING 


| COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 


E.C.3. 


‘Dem. S.P., 





THE SPECTATOR. 


EASIER SUMMER COOKING. Choose in 
comfort from an unusual variety of ‘different 
canned foods.’ We deliver by post direct to your 
home: fully guaranteed. Simply. send today for 
complete list. — GRAYSON’S, Dept. S., 120 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso] Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 I, 13 oz, Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 lb. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 144 oz. Aspatagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
Post. paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d: C.W.O. 


Grays 
GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornaway, Isle of Lewis. 


HUFFKINS 

BURFORD OXFORD. 
Our jam and marmalade really is home-made. 
We make i in smal] quantities from fruit and 
sugar only. Many varieties includijig new season's 
Strawberry and Raspberry, Ib. jars at 3s. 6d. 
Marmalade ilb. at 2s. 6d, Dlus packing and 
Postage. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Be: uty, Elegant, Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated cataiogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS. Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 














.. | England 
needs 
trained 





Vocational training is a feature in our homes and on 

the ‘Arethusa’. When they leave us the boys and 

girls in our care are as well grounded in their chosen 

career. Will you help us to continue this valuable 

contribution to the Nation’s wealth by sending a 
donation to the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
Please send your donation to: Mr. F. A. THORP, The General Secretary 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s. post Is. 64. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (te 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men's 38 to 48. Pate. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 








GARDENING 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS, Large 
selection best sorts. Gold’ medal Chelsea. May, 
1958.—Write for Catalogue to Knaphil! Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. 


ROSES in over 400 varieties. Please send for our 
catalogue containing 57 exclusive full-colour 
Diates. We also specialise in Apples, including 
two wonderful new varieties, ‘Red Ellison’ and 
‘Scarlet Pimpernel,’ Pears, Plums, Soft Fruit, 
Shrubs, Pzonies, etc. Please enclose 6d. stamp, 
—Blaby Rose Gardens (Dept. SR), Blaby, 
Leicester. 














FOR SALE 


SURREY BEAUTY SPOT 
Abinger Common 
Lovely detached, Architect designed, _—— 
house facing south, 3. double bedrooms, box- 
room, bathroom, -large lounge, dining room, 
kitchen and downstairs cloakroom. Mains ser- 
vices, Garage, entirely private garden. overlook. 
im Trust land, Vacant possession. £6,000.— Box 
0. 








TO LET 


OLD HAMPSTEAD, Bed sittingroom in quict 
Private house. Separate Kitchen. dining: room. 
Constant H.W. Linen cleaning. Suit. professional 
young woman. 4 gns. 34 if away weekends.— 
Box 3077 











RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Persona] attention of Pro- 
Prietors 











ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A. 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food, 
Aug. 23rd. 10} gns.; 30th, 10 gns. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BARD, 7 days 4-star hotel. Stratford 
and seats for all 5 plays. Sept, 21-28 and Oct. 
12-19, All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Touts, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 

CONGENIAL bachelor, 27, non-driver, L’pool, 
seeks seat in car going Rome, Capri, 4 days’ 
expenses shared. Open dates to Box 307 

£20 WILL TAKE YOU to Spain and back, 
buying you three weeks sunshine, NOT a luxury 
tour, but a camping holiday with informa! but 
knowledgeable companions. Leaving-early. August 
and early September.—Details from Box 3062 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 
Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy 4 
luxury holiday at considerable reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 
See your Travei Agent now or contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 


62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 


PONY TREKKING among the beautiful hills i hills of 
the Scottish Borders. What an Ideal Holiday! 
Season until 1st November. Brochure with pica- 
sure from TOFTCOMBS HOTEL, BIGGAR. 


SEPTEMBER HOLIDAY. Fringe Dartmoor and 
coasts 25 miles. S/C wing country house 
sleep 4/5. Full board with own farm produce. 
River Fishing and bathing. Adults 8 gns. Chil 
dren (welcomed) from 4 gns.—‘*Millaton, 
Bridestow (322), Okehampton, Devon 
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